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Blazing the Trail 


An Appeal for Historical Interest and 
Activity. 

The promotion of historical interest, 

among the Disciples of Christ, is hardly 


yet begun. It is true that some good his 
tories have been written of the Disciples at 
But local activity and productiveness 
still remain an almost unknown thing in 
a body which has had a hundred years of 
history in some respects remarkable. 

It all goes back to the fundamental ques- 
hether past events very 
and especially those events 
and gave to the world the Disciples 
Upon this question all shades of 
found among the Disciples 
Disciple historian is, of 
the history of 
of us are prone 


large 


tion one values 


highly which 
made 
of Christ. 
may be 
The 
interested 
and 


opinion 
themselves 
deeply in 
his brotherhood, all 
to do with our special fields, may possibly 
overemphasize its importance for the pres- 
The average layman of the church has 
a normal and healthy interest in past events 
relating to his religious group, as is evinced 
by the numerous historical sketches in our 
current Finally, there is the 
strange person who says, “There was a time 


course, 
as 


ent 


journals 


when people would delve in such matters, 
and doubtless some are interested now; but 
I do not see how any value could come from 
it.” 

But no doubt the time is now ripe, and 
the interest broad enough for many individ- 
uals to begin the promotion of local his- 
torical interest among the Disciples of 
Christ. For a hundred years we have been 
ardently busy making history, or at least 


share of it. In the heat and strain of a 
polemic situation, necessarily induced by 
our relationship to the other religious bodies, 
little time energy remained for more 
quiet pursuits such as historical research 
But now that the Disciples have won their 
place in the middle West, being a numerical, 
and let us hope, a spiritual, in the 
of Missouri, Kentucky and Illinois, 
seems at hand, and the machinery 
developed, for the preservation of our local 
history and our literature. 

The sense of responsibility is all the more 
deepened when one investigates some of the 
other Protestant groups and learns that here 


our 


and 


power, 
states 


the time 


the Disciples are behind In the state of 
Missouri. for example, the Baptists have had 
their “Baptist Historical Society of Mis- 
souri” for more than twenty-five years, and 
the fruits of it have been great. I had the 
pleasure of visiting William Jewell College 
and going through their handsome new 
Carnegie Library. There, in one of its 
spacious rooms, was gathered the research 


material on Missouri Baptists, papers, books, 
tracts, a growing of treasure 
as the vears go by. 

In with the 
Missouri done practically 
although this is the state whose seventh dis- 
trict alone containe more Disciples than the 
state of Kansas, and whose history is render- 


accumulation 


contrast this Disciples of 


have nothing, 


ing noble by such personalities as that of 
Alexander Procter. 

The hand that writes these lines is a hand 
stretched out for co-operation. Here and 
there, in Texas, in Louisiana, in Illinois. in 
Missouri, are individuals deeply interested 


Why should they not 
constitute a little fraternity within a greater 
Let them join hands through 
spondence, let them gather at 
let them begin to agitate for the organiza- 
tion of historical societies in their respective 


in Disciple history. 


one? corre 


conventions, 


states. The people, wlo are proud of the 
best things in their past, will folow the 
lead 


On behalf of three persons deeply inter- 
ested, these lines are closed with an earnest 
appeal for aid in discovering the following 
records, or any parts of them: 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


1. “The Christian Pioneer,” published at 


Lindley and Chillicothe, Mo., about the time 
of the Civil War. 

2. The old “Christian-Evangelist,” pub- 
lished at Fort Madison, Iowa, in the decades 
preceding and during the war. 


3. Seott’s “Evangelist” for 1841-43. 
I speak for various persons among the 
Disciples who are anxious for access to 





Rev. R. W. 


(Gientry. 


the material, and would be_ willing 


to pay a good price for it, or make a journey 


above 


to get access The day when all such 
material is gathered in central or state 
libraries of the Disciples will be a glad day 


historian. Information as 
to the whereabouts of the above, and similar 
material, will be highly appreciated by my- 
self and other individuals over the country, 
for whom |! R. W. Gentry. 


for the Disciple 


write. 


Columbia Missouri. 


College Men and Dry Goods 


Harry Gordon Selfridge, formerly of Chi- 
has caused a stir in London by intro- 


cago, 
ducing university men in his department 
store. The innovation is discussed in soci- 


ety, in commercial circles and in the press. 
The majority of the merchants appear to 
be skeptical as to its success. “It is just 
what has been done in Chicago, Boston, and 
other American cities,” said Mr. Selfridge. 
“The only question as to whether a univer- 
sity man will or will not succeed in business 
is whether he has the grit to begin at tae 
bottom of the ladder and climb up round by 
round. If he has, he is ceriain to beat the 
comparatively uneducated man.” College 
men who have secured places in Field’s and 
Carson Pirie’s and otaer big dry goods houses 
in Chicago have been generally of the opinion 
for some time that a man can hardly afford 
to go through college and then start life over 
again in the dirty shipping room (at one time 
in the filthy basement of one of tiese houses) 
with the idea of workin: slowly up to per- 
haps a fairly good position. Of course Mr. 
Selfridge would rather have college men 
working for him at nine dollars a week than 
some boy “off the patch,” who only knew 
now to read and write with a little figuring. 
His idea is one that has always pervaded the 


biggest store in Chicago, which made its 
owner the city’s richest man (the highest 


type of clerks for the lowest wages). The 
idea expressed in London is not new or nice 
or particularly taking; it is the old idea of 
grab off the best man you can for the money. 
Che majority of college fellows will hardly 
fall in with it. The higher institutions of 
learning are supposed to fit men for some- 
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thing else besides the lowest rounds of the 
commercial ladder. Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y., Armour Institute in Chicago, * 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and other big schools are 
doing this. 





Do not desert your work, but pierce into 
its heart, exalt it to its loftiest conception, 
if you would be more holy.—Phillips Brooks, 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Foreign 
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The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
will furnish CHILDREN'S DAY SUPPLIES fer the first Sun- 
day in June FREE to those Sunday Schools observing the day 
in the interests of HEATHEN MISSIONS, 


. FREE SUPPLIES 


1. Cavsavgrs ron OCuntsr. The beautiful new Children’s 
Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan. Sixteen pages of song, reci- 
tation, and drill. A bundle of sunshine. A bigh class exer- 
cise, yet simple enough for the smallest school. 

2. Livg-Savea Misstowany Boxzs. Like the picture above. 
Automatic, self-locking. They will please. Put your school 
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ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday School sad 
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A Plea for Ignorance 


There is no wisdom in the old saw, “Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise,” for bliss is not the aim of existence. Be- 
sides, the bliss of today may be the blister of tomorrow, and the 
folly of abandoning ignorance may lead to the felicity of being wise. 
Nor was Pope wholly right when he said, “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing; drink deep, or taste not of the Pierian spring.” 
It depends on the one who has the learning; for even a little knowl- 
edge is what the most “knowledgeous” had to start with, and it usu- 
ally excites the thirst for more. 

Broken Down Bounds of Knowledge. 

We are living in a day when there is more knowledge about more 
things in possession of more people than at any other time in the 
history of man. The things known locally have become univer- 
salized. The provincial is passing. No community can keep its 
secrets from another community. There are no more hermit na- 
tions; nor is there any hermit knowledge. Not only the unknown, 
but much that was considered unknowable, has become well known. 
When it comes to general information about unusual things, not 
only is “the gray barbarian younger than the Christian child,” but 
the gray Christian,.of a few generations ago, is outclassed by the 
wide-awake lad in a good, modern schoel today. What the artisan 
knows today, about such recondite matters as chemistry, electricity, 
economics, mechanics and all kinds of applied physics, would have 
put him in the class of the learned, when Tennyson wrote his 
Locksley Hall. The boundaries of knowledge have been pushed back 
till one may feel, like the old man who looked down the opening 
mouth of the river, out into the ocean, and said, “That’s the widest 
river T ever saw; I can see clean out of sight.” 

Inquiring thought has been turned in three most promising and 
perilous directions, toward God, toward human relationships and 
toward the inner self of the inquirer. We call these the fields of 
theology, sociology and psychology. We are conducting our study 
of God from the point of view of his works in nature and in man. 
But no theologian of the old, a priori school ever mapped out the 
attributes of God, in a speculative way, with more dogmatic and in- 
tolerant finality. We can tell exactly what God is and what he is 
bound to do, from what we know of the workings of the human 
mind, and we can tell others all about it. The assumption of in- 
fallibility is not the exclusive prerogative of any age or class of 
thinkers. God must be greatly pleased that we are trying to learn 
of him in those ways but he must also be displeased when the knowl- 


edge we have puffs up and does not always build up. 


Can Children Learn Too Much? 

Our knowledge of the inner-self life and of the outer social life 
is growing every day. Experts are leading in the study. The x-ray 
is a fit symbel of that form of investigation. Children are acquir- 
ing dangerous knowledge in those two fields. And there are peo- 
ple who urge their complete enlightenment on many of the delicate 
matters of life. Eugenics, the new science of being well born and 
brought up, seems to transfer to the family the principles of the 
farm and to make stirpiculture and stock raising sister industries. 
The spirit in which we study God recognizes no ability on his part 
to do anything beyond our comprehension. 

Our rapid aequisition of knowledge is attended by more than imag- 
inary perils. There is the peril of inflation. When once we say, 
with one of Shakespeare’s characters, “Ignorance is the curse of 
God, knowledge is the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven,” we have 


mistaken knowledge for wisdom. Knowledge is the material with 





which wisdom works, but when men and children acquire what can- 
not be utilized, they are in danger of turning it into evil. There is 
such a thing as turning truth into falsehood, which is the peculiar 
madness of every neurotic. There is such a thing as turning knowl- 
edge into ignorance, which is the failure of those who are “forever 
learning and never coming to the knowledge of the truth.” It is the 
vice which Josh Billings satirized when he said, “It’s better not to 
know so many things than to know so many things that are not so.” 

There is the peril of disaster to the unprepared. The proposition 
to teach children the mysteries of life and acquaint them with all 
the functions of their own bodies is one of the greatest delicacy and 
the reason is that they are not sufficiently in command of their own 
ideals to be entrusted with too intimate knowledge. Even when 
all possible information must be given, it is to be imparted. only as 
it may be needed, at critical epochs of life. Many a young life has 
been spoiled with the loss of all its romance, and even its purity, 
from too great frankness about facts which require reserve and re- 
straint. Before we carry the matter too far we must stop and ask, 
not whether what we want to teach them is true, for it is, nor 
whether it is right for them to know sometime, but whether they 
are ready for that knowledge now. That last Thursday evening, in 
the upper room, the Master had “many things” he was very anxious 
to say, but he said, “Ye cannot bear them now.” Every teacher of 
the young must always hold “many things” in reserve for the time 
when they can bear them and I must know when to impart them. 

God’s Big Place. 

There is the peril of irreverence and therefore of spiritual pov- 
erty. Caryle said, in his rugged way, that irreverent knowledge 
was no knowledge, even worse than no knowledge. We analyze 
every thing, in order to let daylight shine through it. We pul! the 
petals from the flowers, dissect the human body, discern the forces 
working in history, lay open the very nature of God. It is right 
that we should follow the gleam and know what we can; but better 
for us that we be reverent than learned. Ignorance of what it is 
not best for us to know is the door of opportunity. .It is the op- 
portunity of faith, not credulity. Faith sees; creduilty is .blind- 
ness. Faith fills the unknown with God and is content to leave 
some things to him, while looking forward to the time “when we 
shall know, even as we are known.” 

It is of the highest importance that we concede God a place to 
work and plans with which to work, which we are incapable of 
knowing, or even knowing about. That turns. our present knowl. 
edge into wisdom and creates expectation of more. Our peace of 
mind depends on knowing our place. Willingness to let God work 
his magisterial and merciful will is the way to profit by it. Ignor- 
ance is an asset just at that point. 

When we are told that God’s providences over us are such that 
he is controlling far off forces and distant events in our interest, 
so as to make “all things work together for good to them that love 
God,” we can easily believe it. We have to receive constant in- 
struction, such as God gave, through Isaiah, that his ways are not as 
our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts, but, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways higher than our ways, his 
thoughts than our thoughts. That limitation on our knowledge 
wakens reverence which turns our‘real knowledge into wisdom, and, 
better still, stimulates that power, which some one has called our 
sixth sense, the eye of faith. God is greater than our hearts. Our 


limitations give us outlook. Our confidence in him fills all the un- 
J. S. K. 


known with him. 
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Official Report on Awful Fire 


The board ‘of fire underwriters has made public its report 
on the Triangle Waist factory fire, New York city. The number 
of dead is put at 145 and the number of operatives who escaped at 
360. The report shows that owing to the arrangement of the ninth 
floor of the building, its crowded and inflammable condition, and 
the panic among the operators, packed back to back with tables 
ranged against them, not more than half of those at work there 
had a chance for their lives. They were doomed from the start, it 
is indicated, because of the difficulty of reaching the stair exits, 
the doors of which opened inward. The underwriters recommend 
fire drills and private fire departments in all factories; stairways 
in fireproof shafts reached by outside balconies; inside stairs in 
masonry shafts with fire doors at every floor; automatic sprinklers 
in every building over sixty feet high; wire, glass and metal frames 
for all outside windows. Recommendations will not bring back 
these unfortunate victims of greedy, money-mad employers and 
incompetent city officials. Neither will they prevent other disasters 
unlesss they are carried out in an effective manner. The two men 
whose criminal negligence in not seeing that the safety of their 
employes was better provided for in case of fire resulted in the 
loss of life have been indicted by the Grand Jury. The indictments 
charge each man with manslaughter in the first and second 
degrees the maximum penalty for which is twenty and ten years’ 
imprisonment, respectively. The indictments charge that the de- 
fendants are responsible for the deaths of Rosie Grasso and Mar- 
garet Schwartz, whose charred bodies were found on the ninth 
floor of the burned building. The district attorney hopes to prove 
that the girls tried the door on the ninth floor in an effort to 
escape, but found it locked. About ten years each at Sing Sing is 
what these two men should fall heir to at the trial and would 
probably convince them that money saved at an expense of life, 
even though the poor ignorant humans of the East side, is hardly 
money gained. New York jurymen have a chance to administer 
well deserved punishment to two serious offenders. 


The Cost of Living 

A report on the cost of living in American cities, the result of 
investigations made in twenty-eight towns in the country by offi- 
cials of the British board of trade has been circulated in Parliament. 
The report of 533 pages covers the questions of working class 
housing, retail prices of commodities, and rates of wages in the 
United States, compiled for purposes of comparison with the condi- 
tions of workers in Great Britain and other countries. The con- 
clusions reached are: “The cost of food and rent combined is 52 pe 
cent greater in the United States than in England and Wales, but 
these heavier relative charges on working class income have been 
accomplished with weekly wages which are as 230 to 100.” The 
report adds that this ratio of money earnings is more than two 
and one-fourth times as great as in England and Wales, and “makes 
possible a command of necessaries, conveniences, and minor luxuries 
of life that is both nominally and really greater than that enjoyed 
by the corresponding class in that country. The report notes that 
although the habit of spending is greater in American than in Eng 
land, and although the American is naturally more extravagant and 
great wastefulness often results, it is a fact that those who desire 
to exercise a strength of will and foresight can save more easily 
in the United States than in England because of the larger income. 
In the matter of hours the skilled workers in the building trades in 
America have the advantage of about six hours weekly compared to 
the English. and the unskilled have an advantage of about 3% hours. 


A Trade School Which Suits All 

A trade-school which has the commendation of employers, trade 
unionists, and educational experts is worth more than ordinary 
attention, for it is a phenomenon all too rare. 

When David Ranken, Jr., deeded over to the David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades the whole of his large fortune, exceed- 
ing $3,000,000, he then and there endowed it with the freedom which 
characterizes it, for ideas can always be carried out if there is no 
concern as to where the money is to come from—a hampering, even 
crippling consideration which confronts nearly every institution and 
individual. Many of the trade-schools opposed by trade-unionists 
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are not efficient; they profess to turn out a good plumber in three 
months. The Ranken School, however, trains boys long and carefully 
and raises rather than lowers any standard of trade workmanship, 
But these “three months schools” have not freedom of action; they 
must be self-supporting on a low tuition rate. At the Ranken Schoo] 
the per capita cost in the day school during 1909-10 was $226.40, and 
the tuition receipts were but thirty dollars per day. Lewis Gustafson, 
the superintendent, seems to have no idea that the per capita cost of 
the school will decrease. It is likely that the self-supporting or 
money-making trade school will pass, and that the growing genera] 
belief in the value of trade education will manifest itself by further 
endowments from philanthropists and in the establishment and main. 
tenance of trade schools as a part of public education. 


Shall Parenthood be Revived? 


Parental authority seems almost a thing of the past. That 
kind of authority which was stern, repressive and cruel in its 
exactions, we may well relegate to the past while we regret 
that any of it has come down to the present. But there is a divine 
prerogative invested in parenthood, a right to headship and control 
in the sphere of the family life that belongs to all times and is 
essential to the perpetuity of family, social and national life. In 
the atmosphere of our modern age this invested right is quite 
overlooked or has been transfered to the children. That there is 
need for a wholesome return to some adequate parental control in th» 
home is becoming more and more apparent. Such a setting forth of 
conditions as is presented in the report of the vice commission is 
enough to create, not alone surprise and alarm, but to compel a new 
regime of authority from the source where properly it has been placed. 
Many of the present-day evils are being treated from a remedial 
standpoint rather than from a preventive one. It is safe to say 
that the great majority of wrong-doers have become habituated 
te evil from a lack of proper guidance and control at the proper 
time. A child cannot be allowed to have its own way, ignore the 
rules and wishes of the household, and do as it pleases during 
the formative period of growth, without being a candidate for 
every sort of evil later on. To come out of a respectable home will 
be of little advantage to a boy or girl, if in that home they have 
never learned obedience to right and worthy conduct. The rules 
of the school-room, the influences of the Sunday-school and the 
church, or the recognized standards of social proprieties, will have 
little meaning or force to impetuous childhood which has been trained 
at home to trample upon that authority which is closest allied to 
the laws of God. The result of attempting to correct, by legal 
restraint or reform efforts, the lawless tendencies of young men 
and women who have been nursed into disobedience is both disap- 
pointing and sad enough to be heart breaking. It would be 
supremely better for our modern home discipline to become even 
puritanical and severe than to have, as we do today, such a vast 
throng of splendid youths going the highways of vice and shame, 
with no moral or legal restraint strong enough to turn them back 
because their divinely appointed guardians and teachers have failed 
in their duty. The only safeguard for sturdy character for the young 
people of another generation lies with the fathers and mothers of the 
present. 


Shall the Day’s Work Afford a Living? 

“The family as a social unit takes us back into shadows beyond 
where history begins; the town carries with it a thousand written 
memories of walled boroughs, county markets and communes, where 
self-government had its beginnings. But the mill,” writes Paul U. 
Kellogg in The Survey, “with its acres of tracks and sheds, its con- 
tinuous operation, its intricate plan of discipline, of interlocking 
processes, of insistent demands upon human nature, is a newer insti- 
tution. Factory production is less than two centuries old. The 
power transmission through which the modern plant with its thou- 
sands of workmen has expanded and developed, is scarcely as many 
generations old. Electrically charged wires have become the binding 
nervous cords of industrial mechanism well within the memory of 
living men. 

“Has the development and equipment of the family and the town, 
the two older social institutions, kept pace with mechanical inven- 
tion? Have they held their own against the mill? Is the balance 
of life and work. preserved? Or have we, in the industrial town of 
twentieth century America, not a ‘deserted village’ such as Gold- 
smith lamented in eighteenth century England, but a more serious, 
antithetical problem in an overcrowded, overwrought aggregate of 
households. The query is not, shall ‘every rood of ground maintain 
its man,’ but, shall the day’s work afford an adequate basis for 
American livelihood ?” 
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United Brethren 


The Country Church and Its Minister. 

The country church and the country preacher have been weighed 
and found wanting by not a few who think they understand the 
needs of the present generation of farmers. No institution that 
lives in the hearts of the people will be destroyed by criticism. 
Those who point out its faults will only add to its strength. But 
of course the improvement of the country church and the increase of 
the country ministry in efficiency will come through the efforts of 
those who have ideals for both and who expect both to realize 
these ideals. A writer in The Religious Telescope gives utterance 
to this prophecy: 

The country church must be conserved. Shall a man-made 

metropolis thrive upon the dying embers of 4 God-made habitation? 
Never! The country community of the future will so far sur- 
pass the city, as a place in which to live, that the inhabitants of 
the metropolis will crave the fresh air of the country, the flowers of 
the field, the music of the feathered orchestra, the virtue of the 
country citizen, the sociability of the rural districts, and the spirit- 
uality of God’g people. All this will come to pass—but how? 
By working toward.the ideal. Where there is no vision the peo: 
ple perish. The ideal country community will be composed of the 
ideal church, the ideal school, ideal homes, ideal social conditions, 
and ideal citizens. Such a community will live in the hearts of its 
countrymen, and will die only when the nation ceases to be. 
_ The ideal country church will have a complete organization, look- 
ing after every interest of its territory, socially, financially, and 
spiritually. The organization will have as its pastor an ideal man. 
He will be spiritual, intelligent, God-fearing, man-loving, and an 
ardent lover of nature. He will be interested in the physical, mental, 
financial and spiritual welfare of his people. He will receive a 
salary large enough to make a respectable living, to buy the best 
of books, and to attend the conferences and conventions where he 
should be present. The church-building will be strictly modern, 
affording every convenience necessary for the best development of 
the people under its care. The parsonage will have a world-wide 
influence. 

The country church of the future will be the strong church of the 
nation. With all the modern conveniences, such as the telephone, 
rural delivery, interurban lines, electric and gas lights, consolidated 
schools, modern churches, strong preachers, and ideal social con- 
ditions, the country community will wield a power of which the 
world will take notice and God will abundantly bless. 

Farmers will no longer move to the city after they have amassed 
a fortune, when such a community exists, but will reside on their 
farms, build tenant-houses and, if need be, take a short visit during 
the year to the city, as the landlords do in England. They will 
— their money in their home church, and in other organizations 
- the purpose of developing the boys and girls into strong 

en and women for the glory of God and the world -at large. 


Unitarian 
The Deeper Need. 

In these days of programs for reform it may be worth while to br 
reminded that the preacher has something to do after he has set 
the world right with respect to child labor, the saloon, woman’s 
rights, and the race question. There are longings of the human heart 
that temporal expedients will not satisfy. These longings must call 
for strong, clear words of hope. How this fact was brought home to 
ene minister is related by the Rev. Robert’C. Douthit in The Chris- 
tian Register: 


My soul was stirred within me by the tales of social injustice 
which I heard. I, too, would become, if need be, a martyr to the 
cause. Conditions must be changed, and that without delay! 1 
should do my part to change them at whatever hazard. I should 
take down my dust-covered Karl Marx and Mill and Ely and Hill- 
quitt and Henry George, and should proclaim the acceptable year 
of social regeneration. Economics should be my daily food and 
sociology my daily drink. I would preach sermons filled to the 
brim with vitriolic messages for the oppressors of the poor and 
healing balm for the oppressed. 

My heart aflame with this social gospel, I went to the home of 
one of the factory workers. He would, perhaps, give me some 
pointers. But he had no complaint. He was saving money out of 
his slender pay and doing well. “Our boss,” said he, pointing to 
the dining table—‘our boss has a heart as. big as that table.” 
But the light had gone out of the home with the death of his little 
boy. He wanted to know if I really believed that he would meet 
the lad again. Tears came unbidden as he said, “I would give 
anything if I could feel so sure of it as you are!” 

A woman, farther on, a lifelong toiler with the needle, was 
thankful that the asthma did not keep her from sitting up to work. 
But she did want to know if it was really necessary to be baptized, 
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as some of her neighbors sought to convince her. What an expression 
of relief passed over her face when I told her that baptism, in 
her case, would have no more to do with salvation than washing 
her face. 

I found many places where the heart was sore, but my sociological 
message did not seem to be the one to heal the wound; rather it was 
faith in God and his loving purposes for all his children. 

While I have not lost my desire to see social justice prevail, 
and shall continue to do my small part to that end, yet I find that in 
my own experience, at least, Henry George and Karl Marx are 
becoming dusty again as I try to meet the deeper needs of the 


village people with whom I come in daily contact. 


Methodist 


The Value of Public Worship. 

Churches of every name call men together to worship God. There 
are millions of people who attend church regularly because their 
conscience would not allow them to be at ease if they remained 
away from the services of the church. Does it pay to use so much 
time for religious meetings? On the worth of social worship the 
Northern Christian Advocate (Chicago) has this to say: 


Well, what about church-going? Have we a duty in the premises? 
Ought we to have a conscience in the matter? 7 

Let us see. The church is organized religion. But should religion 
be organized? Is it not better, since religion is a thing of the 
spirit, to have our worship free and spontaneous without inter- 
vention of times and seasons and forms? Why can’t a boy pray 
quite as well in bed as on his knees at the side of the bed? Why 
can’t a man sing psalms in the woods or by the brook as well as in 
church or prayer-meeting? To be quite frank, a boy could pray as 
well one way as the other, but does he? A man can worship in one 
place as well as another, but does he? It is ever and always a 
question of results. 

The church service is an evolution. If there were no church, 
men would organize one. Social worship, like social life generally, 
is a necessity of our nature. Man is just built that way. He would 
no more worship by himself than live by himself. And the duty of 
church-going arises from that fact. 

No man liveth unto himself. For his own enrichment in all 
spiritual grace and power a man needs social worship; for the 
enrichment and increasing power of the church he must con- 
tribute to social worship. Where and when and how often he 
shall go are matters of detail. But go he must if we would vindi- 
cate his discipleship in a matter which is not at all personal to 
himself but which is bound up in the very fact of his discipleship. 

A good citizen is not free to debate whether he will go to the 
polls where the life of the state is involved; because he is a citizen 
he must go or be blameworthy. The disciple neglects church-going 
at his peril. It might be a small matter that grace should die 
in him; but it is a matter of infinite moment that the life and power 
of the church should not be hindered and impaired by any fault of 
his. 

Can Authority Change the facts of History? 

Prince Max, younger brother of the King of Saxony, has recently 
made a trip to Rome. He went there by special invitation. The 
reason for the invitation was that he had written an article in 
which he declared that “the claim of infallibility was a modern in- 
vention which would have to be given up,” that belief in purgatory, 
the immaculate conception of Mary, and the theory of the single 
bishop for all the church could not be traced back to the early 
church, and that the Crusades were expeditions of robbers, and 
that the popes had often been eaten up with lust of power rather 
than the passion for feeding the flock of Christ. The fathers of 
the church at Rome were alarmed by this attack on their cherished 
theories. Did they proceed to show that Prince Max was ignorant of 
the facts and needed instruction? One who is accustomed to study 
history would expect to correct errors by presenting the facts. What 
was actually done at Rome is told for us by The Central Christian 
Advocate (Kansas City): 


Not a moment was lost. The journal was suppressed. Copies 
were bought up at any price and destroyed. Scarcely one is now in 
existence. As for Prince Max, he was sent for in hot haste. He 
reached Rome. He was prostrated before the pope’s toe. He re- 
tracted all he had said. A great deal of advertising has been given 
the incident by Catholic organs. Our exchanges from Rome give 
much space to it. And now after a fanfare of trumpets that Prince 
Max the scholar did not know what he was talking about, albeit he . 
was not convinced by referring him to historical authorities, but 
to the major anathema and excommunication, he is sent back to 


his college a ‘sadder and wiser (?), a humbler man. He has 
recanted. 
Does any one for one moment think that he has recanted in 


earnest? If he has discovered that two and two make four, can 
n sweeping condemnation and bit of terrorizing make him really 
believe that two and two do not made four, that they make five or 
three? 

We would like one of those priceless articles. But they have 
disappeared from off the face of the earth. Not the man but his 
opinions, his historical discoveries, have been, as it were, burned at 


the stake. 
Thus goes it with Rome in this twentieth century. 
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The Church and the Drunkard 

Jesus lived with and for those who needed help. The drunkard 
is one of those who need help. No intelligent disciple doubts that 
if the Master were with us today he would go to the drunkard 
and bid the manhood in him assert its superiority to appetite. 
There are differences of opinion as to how the drunkard should 
be treated, and it is well that we do not all think the same things. 
Men who drink are not alike in physical and social heredity. They 
cannot, therefore, all be benefited by the same kind of treatment. 

It is the business of the church to learn what science has to 
say of the effect of alcohol and to teach it to young and old. 
Superstitions die slowly. There are still living many who believe 
intoxicating drinks keep one cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter. There are those who cannot see how a man can have a good 
time unless he is drunk. We read every few weeks of an octogenar- 
ian, a nonagenarian, or a centenarian whose great age and unim- 
paired mental faculties are attributed to the use of whiskey or beer. 
Because vigorous races use intoxicating liquors it is illogically 
argued that it is drink that makes them vigorous. The church can 
aid the world to think clearly. 

The power of custom can be used in behalf of the drunkard as 
well as against him. Abraham Lincoln gave this answer to 
those who said men will live and act for themselves: “Let me ask the 
man who could maintain this position most stiffly, what compensa- 
tion he will accept to go to church some Sunday and sit during the 
sermon with his wife’s bonnet upon his head? Not a trifle, I'll 
venture. And why not’ There would be nothing irreligious in it, 
nothing immoral, nothing uncomfortable—then why not? Is it 
not because there would be something egregiously unfashionable in 
it? Then it is the influence of fashion; and what is fashion but 
the influence that other people’s actions have on our actions—the 
strong inclination each of us feels to do as we see all our neighbors 
do? Nor is the influence of fashion confined to any particular 
thing or class of things; it is just as strong on one subject as 
another. Let us make it as unfashionable to withhold our names 
from the temperance cause as for husbands to wear their wives’ 
bonnets to church, and instances will be just as rare in one case 
as the other.” 

The chureh has the privilege of teaching its members the value 
of law in promoting the welfare of the drunkard. The brewers of 
England are cursing Lloyd George for their loss of trade. And 
what has Mr. George done to make them lose trade? He has been 
the leader in making laws restricting the liquor business. The 
Rev. Joseph H. Croker, writing in The Christian Register says, “The 
ancient fallacy is constantly making the rounds of the press and 
platform: Man cannot be made good by law! But is not this the 
object of all legislation, to make people good in a large and general 
way’? They are made good by statute just as they are made wise 
by law. In the one case government provides the means of 
education, and in the other it imposes restraints upon vice and 
creates incentives ani opportunities of virtue. The state would be 
a pitiful failure could it not help people to be good, not by fiat, 
but by providing favorable conditions. And this is all that advocates 
of temperance laws have in mind. Both law and sentiment are 
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needed. Law without publie sentiment is like a machine without 
motive power; while mere public sentiment without some definite 
legal agency for its enforcement is as ineffective as powder burned in 
the open air.” 

But favorable conuitions and scientific teaching on the effect of 
aleohol are not enough. Appetite drives men to get liquor at any 
cost of labor and social disapproval. They may know exactly what 
drinking is doing for them and that knowledge may have no power 
of restraint. What can be done for those whose appetite for 
strong drink is their distinguishing characteristic? Such men can 
be saved only by motives powerful enough to overcome appetite and 
it is the business of the church to give them right motives, to 
strengthen right impulses. One who reads “Twice-Born Men” 
is made aware that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
The Salvation Army is able to point with pride to the sobriety of 
many whom its preaching of the Gospel of I pe has saved from 
drunkenness. A few churches are able to arouse the nobler ambitions 
of the victims of drink. Unfortunately, many churches have no word 
of power to speak to the weak-willed drunkard. If a church can- 
not impress its message powerfully upon the drunkard, is it not 
time to ask whether it is really preaching it to any one? [Midweek 
Service, May 3. Luke 4:16-19; 7:36-50; I Cor. 6:9-11.] S. J. 


A Time of Testing 

It is becoming plain that the Disciples of Christ are today con- 
fronting the most favorable opportunity to make a constructive 
contribution to Christian union that has been theirs in a hundred 
years. 

And this opportunity puts to the test in a most searching and re- 
vealing way the principles, the temper, the motives and the sincerity 
of our people. 

So long as the ideal of Christian unity was indifferently regarded 
by the denominations there was left to the Disciples no course 
except to pursue an aggressive evangelistic method in building up 
churches simply Christian, which though appearing to others as 
constituting another denomination, would nevertheless be potent 
forces for unity in the day of opportunity. 

Whether during the long period of unresponsiveness to the plea for 
unity the Disciples have so habituated themselves to their de- 
nominational status that they cannot now bear an effective testimony 
to their ideal is the question which, it is believed, will be answered 
in the next decade. 

In very practical aad very candid terms the test is being applied 
to us in such searching questions as the following: 

Are the Disciples more ready for Christian union than other 
religious bodies? 

Are the Disciples bound down to denominational practices and 
traditions, to a human creed—albeit unwritten—, to their own 
private interpretation of the -Scripture, in such a way as to 
render them a further complication of the union problem instead of a 
potent factor in the solution of it? 

Have the Disciples developed an institutional life which stimu- 
lates the same sectarian prejudices as flourish in all denominations, 
reénforced by a not undeserved pride in the marvelous growth of 
their body? 

Do the men of light and leading, the officials of the various 
societies, for example, feel more sensitive in the matter of their 
adjustment to the “denominational” consciousness of the Disciples 
than to the great ideals of unity which the Disciples were born 
to promote? Pn 

And, finally, has there grown up within our borders a press with 
established interests dependent upon the continuance of the Dis- 
ciples as a denomination, a press which, lacking the world-view, 
feels—subconsciously, perhaps—that its very life is threatened by 
any movement on the part of Disciple churches to actually practice 
Christian union? 

These are some of the questions which are pushing their way to the 
front of the most discerning and sensitive minds among us, and 
not among ourselves alone, but among other communions many of 
whose leaders have been watching the Disciples’ growth and studying 
their temper for many years, 

What the final issue of such questions as these will be The 
Christian Century has no doubt. It is unthinkable that the 
main body of our people will fall back into the sectarian pit from 
which they have been digged. Our ultimate testimony to Christen- 
dom will be in harmony with Thomas Campbell’s declaration and 
address and with the ideal which has inspired us since 1809. 

* * * 


However, it may be expected that before these issues are defin- 
. 
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itively determined, there will be contradictory and confused voices 
in the presence of the open door of opportunity which the Disciples 
confront. 

The chance to actually practice Christian union will strike panic 
to the souls of some who have adjusted themselves to the Disciples 
as a strong, growing, respectable member of the family of de- 
with a denominational integrity of their own to 
Such persons will do all in their 


nominations, 
maintain—like all the others. 
power to hinder the realization of our ideal. ; 

We may refer to two outstanding instances of this obstructionist 
attitude toward the practice of unity. They are found, in two 
well-known newspapers of the brotherhood. 

The Christian Standard, hearing that 
ments among Disciple missionaries on the foreign field favorable .o 
the actual practice of Christian union within the Church of 
Christ, and hearing also that at a certain conference in India in 
which Disciple representatives participated a tentative plan for t e 
realization of our ideal of unity was adopted, to be 
submitted to the churches and missions interested, wrote an 
ingenious editorial calculated to embarrass the two leading foreign 
missionary societies of the brotherhood. 

This editorial called upon these missionary agencies to arise and 
explain that their missionaries held no such sentiment and 
could be relied upon not to practice Christian union on the foreign 
field, however imperative the occasion might seem to be. The 
Standard left no doubt in the minds of its readers that failure on the 
part of these two societies to speak out, giving satisfactory explana- 
use of its influence to inhibit the 


there were strong senti 


partial 


would result in the 
sending of funds to the treasuries of these societies. 

On another page will be found the response of these two societies. 
To readers of The Christian Century there is no occasion to dis- 
It does but make more clear the 


tions, 


cuss the contents of this statement. 
situation described in these columns in several recent issues. 

Our concern at this moment is with the sorry fact that these 
societies felt compelled to make any statement at all, unless it 
should have been a glad announcement that at last the day had 
dawned for which the Disciples long had prayed. 

The incident is cited here as an illustration of the paradoxical 
situation in which the Disciples find themselves: having pleaded 
for Christian union a full hundred years, and now standing at an 
open door of opportunity for practicing it, they feel the surly hand of 
a vested interest laid upon their shoulder and holding them back. 


* * * 


The other instance illustrating the same paradox is found in the 
attitude of The Christian Evangelist toward a concrete case of 
proposed union between a church of Disciples and a neighboring 
Congregational church. 

An inquiry concerning methods of procedure addressed to The 
Christian Century by the Disciple pastor had drawn from this 
paper two articles of encouragement and counsel. 

This counsel was based on no first hand knowledge of the facts, 
but on the statements made by the inquiring pastor in his letter. 
It is not impossible that in his enthusiasm for unity he did not 
fully estimate the forces that would oppose any such action, both in 
his own congregation and that of the Congregationalists. But we 
had no right to assume the conditions other than as described, 
namely, that two congregations in the same community desired 
to unite and had good and sufficient reasons therefor. 

How now could they unite’ 

The Christian Century pointed out that union between Disciples 
and Congregationalists was desirable, feasable and would be highly 
We did not in the 
way of union provided both bodies—or, in this case, both congrega- 
tions—really desired it. A way was pointed out by which union 
might be consummated without trespassing upon the consciences 


Significant. believe that any vital thing stood 


of either group. 

That this is the true way for Disciples of Christ to talk, The 
Christian Century believes. That Thomas Campbell believed there 
was absolutely no good or vital reason why even the churches of his 
day should be divided, is a fact of history. That the apparent ex- 
cuses for division have greatly diminished since his day nobody 
will dispute. 

Therefore this paper minimized differences and encouraged action. 

The Christian Evangelist, apparently fearing lest some attempt 
at practicing Christian union between the two churches would 
actually be made, printed an editorial unique in the literature of 
the Disciples. It was entitled “Christian Unity in Fairyland.” 

The whole matter was treated as a joke. Disciples and Con- 
gregationalists, it said, have deep-set prejudices and convictions mak- 
ing union until these hindrances The 


impossible are removed. 
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counsel of The Christian Century was characterized as a fairy 
dream, “formulated in the upper air.” 


But if any one should attempt to bring this theory of union down 
out of the air and treat it as a practicable thing, he would find 
himself running against some very stubborn facts and certain old- 
fashioned consciences, which somehow cannot be manipulated by 
finespun theories. 

The Christian Evangelist then proceeded to mention six or seven 
“snags” that stand in the way of the union of these two congre- 
gations and asked The Christian Century to try its hand at removing 
them out of the way. These questions—‘snags”— it is our pur- 
pose to consider in another issue. We are interested now not in 
defending our counsel given to the inquirer but in calling attention 
to the startling difference between the tone of voice in which 
the Christian Evangelist speaks of unity when confronted by a 
concrete chance to practice it and that in which, let us say, Thomas 
Campbell spoke of it. 

Directly after the editorial appeared in The Evangelist the in- 
quiring pastor sent a note to its editors, asking them to give their 
advice as The Christian Century had done, showing him “how to 
deal with the situation so as to make our plea for union effective.” 

Here now was a chance for The Christian Evangelist to grapple the 
union problem close to the ground. We should hear no fairy story 
now, but good, hard, practicable counsel opening the way to speedy 
and enduring union. 

Much to the surprise of every one who had read the criticism of 
The Christian Century’s treatment of the matter, The Christian 
Fvangelist sets the union of these two congregations farther 
away than fairy land. It magnifies obstacles and discourages action. 
It assumes that both Disciples and Congregationalists have a wide 
assortment of “conscientious convictions” which stand in the way of 
union. “Chief among them is baptism, both as respects its form and 
symbolical significance, and its proper subjects.” 

“We cannot sacrifice conscience for union,” it says. 

No one would dream that he was reading a paper published 
by the Disciples of Christ whose passion is for union, who declare 
division a sin, who believe the supreme desire of Christ is that his 
followers may be one, and whose essential message has ever been 
that the things that divide the church are not matters of conscience 
at all. 

One cannot help asking the, questions at the beginning of this 
article as he reads The Christian Evangelist’s counsel to a pastor 
face to face with what is persumably a typical case for the applica- 
tion of the Disciple principles. 

The Christian Evangelist’s answer wholly lacks the Disciples’ 
insight. 

It is just such an answer as any good sectarian paper might give 
today. Indeed we know of some papers not published by Disciples 
that would speak a bigger word than our contemporary of St. Louis 
uttered in this case. : 

The essential sectarian implication of the proposal for a union 
Bible class to study for a year! the questions: (1) What is the 
New Testament confession of faith which should in all cases 
precede baptism? (2) How does faith in Christ express itself in 
relation to membership in Christ’s church? (3) By what names 
should Christ’s church be called? is apparent to anyone. 

Is this all the Disciples have to say? Are such questions the 
big questions that underlie unity? Must serious-minded Christians 
stay apart until they have spent a year threshing out old straw 
like this? 

Does The Christian Evangelist want union? Is it ready for union? 
Is it not, rather, surprised and confused—and judged, too,—when it 
stands face to face with an opportunity to practice the thing for 
which it has so long and eloquently pleaded? 

These questions would not be allowed to leave our pen were it 
not for the cautionary, inhibitive words with which it closes its 
article, advising this pastor and his church not to practice Chris- 
tian union with the Congregationalists until their course could 
be approved by the whole brotherhood! 

Are these the dimensions of the sectarian pocket into which the 
Disciples’ movement for unity has away in the very * 
day of its opportunity ? 


been — put 


Teaching Nuggets 


Prejudice blinds us to our highest privileges. 

Following Him is finding him in .all his fulness; 

All great leaders have had to learn to be followers. 

“Come and you will see” is the best pedagogy known. 

The best way to pray, “Abide with me,” is to stay in his ways. 
No sincere disciple was ever willing to be a solitary disciple. 
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A Card Relating to Union in Mission Work 
in India. 
[See Editorial on Page 6} 

Two years ago a conference in the interest of Christian union 
was held in Jubbulpore, India. Seven or eight religious bodies were 
represented in that conference. It was believed by most of the 
delegates that in order to effect a union of all the Christian forces 
in India the converts of the different Missions must be freely 
accepted by all. The delegates representing religious bodies prac- 
ticing affusion urged that the Missions practicing immersion should 
consent to accept their converts without any question as to bap 
tism. This our missionaries in India (or in any other field) have 
not done. 

The basis of union proposed at the Jubbulpore Conference was not 
satisfactory to our missionaries and was referred back to its authors 
for modification. The whole matter will be considered again at a 
conference to be held in August of the current year. Meanwhile, 
all the Missions continue to observe the ordinances as they have 
been doing from the beginning. Mr. Rains has been in India 
recently and has discussed the situation with our missionaries and 
approves their action in not accepting the basis of union proposed 
by the Conference. 

The brethren should know that the situation in India is very 
different from what it is in America. Here, if members of im- 
mersionist or non-immersionist churches move from one part of the 
country to another, they can easily find church homes of their own 
kind; but in India where there is only one Mission in one town 
or district this is not the case. It often happens that those who 
conscientiously believe that they have been scripturally baptized 
and are refused admittance into immersionist churches lose their 
interest in Christianity and go back to heathenism and are lost. 
It is affirmed that in some mission centers more have been lost to 
Christianity from this cause than have been won by the mission- 
aries there from paganism. It is the loss of so many, who are only 
babes in Christ, that troubles the missionaries and makes them wish 
that some solution for the problem could be found. They have to 
deal with a very difficult situation. This being the fact, it is not 

-strange that they have been discussing it from all sides and in all 
its bearings. , 

Che basis of union has been discussed by our missionaries but 
the? have not entered into any agreement with the missionaries of 
other societies to receive the unimmersed. No unimmersed person has 
been received into any one of our mission churches in India, or 
elsewhere, and no agreement to do so has been made. No change 
will be made in the present practice of the Mission in India or 
elsewhere in foreign fields without the knowledge and approval of 
the Executive Committees. 


Mrs. ANNA R. ATWATER, 4. McLFan, 


President. President. 
Mrs. M. E. HARLAN, STEPHEN J. COREY, 
Secretary. Secretary. 
For the executive committee For the executive committee 


of the Christian Woman’s Board of the Foreign Christian Mis- 
of Missions. sionary Society. 


A Social Faith 

In The Student World of April, 1911, there is an article on “Indian 
Nationalism and the Student Movement.” The writer is Principal 
A. G. Fraser, Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon. He tells the student 
volunteers what he thinks they ought to bring to India in order to 
prove their right to be missionaries. They must reckon with Indian 
nationalism. The people of India are discovering themselves. They 
have grasped firmly the idea of nationality and their enthusiasm 
for it is passionate. What can the missionary do for India at this 


time? Principal Fraser says: 


Strive to get a social] faith. In the words of Mazzini, “not that 
individual faith which creates martyrs but that social faith which is 
the parent of victory; the faith that arouses multitudes; faith in 
their own destiny, in their own mission and in the mission of the 
epoch; faith that combats and prays; faith that enlightens and 
bids men advance fearlessly in the ways of God and Humanity.” 

Do you believe in the honor and glory of India and China? Do 
you believe they will rise to the height that God has planned for 
them and that they will stand forth some day in the glory of their 
Saviour? If not, there is little use in your working with and for 
them. They believe in their future, and they are right. But if 
with them you can see a little of that coming glory, then study those 
masters of the social faith, the prophets of Israel. Take if you like as 
an introduction the Commentaries of Principal George Adam 
Smith; but study the prophets of Israel. They lived in just such 
times as we now live in, in the East, and their message is essentially 
part of ours. 7 ; 
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“Loose Them and Let Them Go!” 


[The statement from the Foreign Society and the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions found on this page was called forth by 
& peremptory demand of the Christian Standard for an explanation 
of the sentiments of many missionaries with reference to the practice 
of Christian unity on the foreign field. In the Standard of April 15, 
Claris Yeuell contributes a startlingly frank and penetrating stricture 
on the Standard’s own editorial. It should be read in connection 
with the Societies’ statement and so is reproduced here—The 
Editors. ] 

“A PLACE.FOR EXPLANATION.” 
CLARIS YEUELL. 

The editorial of March 25, headed as above, deals with a live 
theme. To me it seems, though, to be treated in a dead spirit. 
Lively it may be, but not alive. A queer combination of backwoods 
belligerency and high church hauteur. It deals with a large problem 
in a small spirit. It lacks even the metropolitan mind in handling 
a question of broad bearings. It is provincial, if not pharisaical, 
its spirit is not Christian, in any but the narrowest sense. It neéds 
feeling, sympathy and soul. 

Dr. Johann Warneck, of Sumatra, during a discussion at the Edin- 
burgh World’s Missionary Conference, declared that heat!enism 
is materialistic. 

It has lost God; it is without God; it is far from God. The ani- 
mistic heathen are slaves of fear. We missionaries observe in mis- 
sionary work at the present time the greatest wonder that exists 
in the world, except the incarnation of God in the person of his Son. 
It is the conversion of men hitherto seeking only the lowest things of 
the earthly life, men to whom the first message of the gospel sounds 
ridiculous and absurd, men who, though they are cannibals and 
wicked, do not admit that they have done any sin or wrong. This 
is what makes the missionary task so dear, so great—to see how the 
gospel of Christ brings absolutely new forces to bear upon these 
earthly minded people. I saw in Sumatra, among the wild Battak 
tribes, that the preaching of the gospel really delivered these poor 
slaves from their fear; that they became free, joyful, thankful 
men. Then | saw that they experienced in their sinful life the pres- 
ence of the living, almighty, loving God; that they came into a real, 
deep communion with our Father in heaven. The reality of this com- 
munion is proved by their living faith, which often makes us ashamed, 
and likewise by the sincerity of their prayers. In connection with 
this communion they learn to fight against their sins and the national 
vices. ’ 

Surely it is not the purpose of the plea of the disciples to refuse 
Christian recognition to such transformed heathenism as is here por- 
trayed. These Sumatrans are certainly Christians. They have tne 
divine nature, and, in a sense that we know nothing of in Christen- 
dom, they have been born of the Spirit. In all truth outside of 
technical considerations, they are regenerated. They have submitted 
in all good faith, and with an intensity of devotion altogether for- 
eign to us, to what they have been taught is bapticm—they are not 
unbaptized, only in the most literalistig and legalistic sense. In 
God’s sight I have no hesitation in averring they are baptized, and 
who will dare deny? And yet, virtually we are to treat them as 
though they are the veriest heathen, if there is any logic to, the con- 
tentions of this article. 

Let me say regarding the questions submitted to our various 
interests, that, if any of our brethren think that any of our mis- 
sionaries are teaching and practicing the plea among the heathen 
in any formal or proscriptive sense, as it is sometimes, ani too 
frequently, done at home, they are grievously deluded, and migiit 
as well, without any more ado, withdraw all support from the 
societies or other agencies through which they work. There may 
be some visionaries (and they are men without vision in any true 
sense), representing mainly our non-codperating brethren. who 
try to because they do not know any better, and their work, at 
its best, as is well known, amounts to very little. But among the 

heathen, whatever may have been their attitude at home and no 
matter what body they represent, missionaries soon forget their 
isms, even their “our-plea” isms, and all are Christians to them who 
name the name of Christ and depart from iniquity. The heathen 
fiéid is more a place for expansion and application than for explana- 
tion. Conditions rather than theories guide the misisonaries, and I, 
for one, say, “Loose them and let them go.” 


Paulding, Ohio. 


Lose not the sense of wonder as you go through life, for wonder is 
Under the suriace 


a token of the Christ-commended childlike heart. . 
There 15 


is much wealth that God has hidden for your seeking. 
to see 


ever a deeper meaning in common things, had you but eyes 
and hearts to understand.—Hilton Jones. 
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Prohibition in a College Town 


For more than sixty years the town of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has never been without 
its saloons. In’ the early days these places 
had their regular customers—perfectly re- 
spectable people, many of them, both amongst 
the town residents and the farming clasy. 
As time passed, public sentiment began to 
condemn the licensed sale of spirits. The 
saloons still had a profitable patronage, but 
it was no longer respectable to be seen euter- 
ing them. The customers narrowed down 
to the reckless and aardened, or to those 
who came and went by the back door. 

From a rural hamlet the town became a 
small railroad centre and manufactories 
sprang up. These two sources recruited the 
saloons, which still flourished, and to these 
patrons were added the more unsuccessful 
of the farmers. 

Tne town has been the seat of Wabash 
College for some seventy years. Several 
successful and well-known authors have 
given it some degree of celebrity as a literary 
centre. But notwithstanding this the sa- 
loon held its own in spite of the long con- 
tinued efforts of the more intelligent and 
moral element to abolish it. 

In 1909 the temperance people, irrespective 
of polities secured the enactment of a law 
that made it possible for the majority in 


each county to decide whether the saloon 
should continue or go. 
Voted Dry. 


To the surprise of everybody almost every 
county in the state voted “dry,” Montgom- 
ery county, ef which Crawfordsville was she 
seat, amongst them. The proprietors of 
the saloons were allowed to continue until 
their license expired, and it narrowed the 
trade until but one remained, where could be 
studied all tne salient features of the traf- 
fic. Finally this, too, ceased to exist, and 
Crawfordsville became a prohibition town. 

The beneficial effects made themselves felt 
almost immediately.- For one thing, the 
crowds of drunken loafers that lounged 
about the saloons which have always beer 
on the best streets, melted away; taere 
were fewer arrests for disorderly conduct, 
fewer prisoners in the county jail. The dry- 
goods stores, groceries and hardware stores 
got the money that had gone into the till 
of the saloon-keeper. Children in the public 
schools that had come poorly clad, in patched 
and ragged shoes and clothing, began to be 
well-dressed, to hold up their heads for their 
fathers were no longer drunken. 

Beneficial Effects. 

The manufacturers, without an exception 
have testified that the effects of shutting 
up the saloons have been beneficial beyond 
anything they could have expected. Among 
their employes, as always happens, were 
those who frequently spent Saturday night 
and Sunday drinking. Monday morning 
found taem practically disabled. Often it 
was the middle of the week before they 
Were in norma] physical condition. 

In their families the children were half- 
starved and the mothers and daughters eked 
out the income, which would have given them 
a good living had the father been sober, by 
Sewing and washing, and working in the 
factories. When the saloons went these men 
ceased to drink. They supported their fam- 
ilies in comfort and even saved money. Men 
who nad never been able to get ahead had a 
balance in the bank. 

One dealer in hardware and agricultural 
implements said that in the past year he 
had sold $8,000 worth of farming implements, 
more than he had ever sold in any one year 





BY MARY H. KROUT. 


during all the time ne had been in business 
in Crawfordsville. The money, formerly 
squandered in the saloon had been thus 
spent by farmers who, up to that time, had 
ilways been too poor to buy the implements 
needed to cultivate their land. This, of 
course, meant better farming, larger crops 
and larger profits, the farmer’s family shar- 
ing in his prosperity. 
A Reformed Expressman. 

There is in the town a young man en- 
gaged in the transfer and express business. 
Energetic, reliable and prompt, he built up a 
good buginess. But at times he drank 
heavily. At such crises he became almost a 
raving maniac, and was finally sent to tue 
Hospital for the Insane in Indianapolis. 
Again and again he pulled himself together, 
and after losing all he had, built up his 
business, but only to have it swept ‘away. 
While he was in the Insane Hospital the 
local option law went into effect and wien 
he was sent home cured, there were no sa- 
loons to tempt him. He went to work 
again, got a little money, bought a poor 
half-starved horse and a ram-shackle wagon. 
Within a year he has been able to get a good 
wagon, and now owns two horses. 

There have been, as goes without saying, 
violations of the law against selling liquor 
without license,—“blind tigers” and “boot- 
legging.” But these have not been numer- 
ous. The risk has been too great. The mere 
inconvenience in getting liquor secretly has 
been a great factor in keeping men sober 
who never hesitated when the saloon doors 
stood open on every thoroughfare. 

Few had the time or the money to go to 
the towns where the saloons were still run- 
ning wide open—TIndianapolis, Lafayette, 
Terre Haute and elsewhere. 

What a Resident Says. 


One of the most tireless, fearless and in- 
defatigable workers in the temperance cru- 
sade has been Dr. George L. Mackintosh, 
president of Wabash College. He says that 
college discipline has never been so easy to 
maintain as within the past year; with a 
marked advance in studiousness and good 
conduct amongst the students. While they 
have come from the better families, it would 
have been impossible not to find some few 
in an attendance of nearly four hundred, dis- 
posed to patronize the saloon if it could be 
made safe and easy, and these, in their in 
fluence and example have been a menace to 
others. The saloon abolished, this serious 
difficulty has been abolished with it. 

It is not to be supposed that the wais- 
key interests of the state have watched these 
tremendous inroads upon their profits with- 
out an effort to recover the ground they have 
lost. They have helped the illegal traffic in 
all ways that they could, but this has been 
a petty business compared to the enormous 
revenue from thousands of saloons. An indi- 
vidual struggle was hopeless. But last au- 
tumn a legislature was to be elected with 
power to abrogate or amend the law that 
has been so disastrous to taeir prosperity. 
There is no doubt that every man on every 
ticket was known to the brewers and dis- 
tillers, with the price of those who could be 
bought, and they poured thousands of doi- 
lars into the state and elected their tools. 
The Democratic party in its platform pledged 
itself specially to revise the law that had 
been enacted with such labor, and which had 
been indorsed throughout nearly the whole 
of the state by a majority of the voters. 
The liquor men kept a strong lobby at the 
capital during the entire session—limited, 





fortunately, in Indiana to six weeks, and 
they worked with insolent boldness, their 
agents going in upon the very floor and 
whipping their creatures into obedience. The 
point at issue was that, instead of an entire 
county constituting the electoral unit, the 
units should be decreased in size and in- 
creased as to numbers. In other words, taere 
should be an election in every township, in- 
stead of a single decisive election for the 
county. This entailed upon the tax payers 
a heavy cost, and in the elections just held, 
while the “Drys” are still in the ascendancr 
in some places where they succeeded a year 
ago; in others the saloon has been restored 
with all its attendant evils. 
A Warm Campaign. 

The campaign in Crawfordsville, which 
emphasized its “No” of a year ago, has been 
typical of the struggle that has gone on 
everywhere. The forces of the “Drys” were 
thoroughly organized. They had the facts 
and figures of one year’s experiment in pro- 
hibition at their command as an unanswer- 
able argument in favor of keeping the sa- 
loons shut. It was an immense advantage. 

The lines have been sharply drawn. On 
one side lined up the schools, the churches, 
and better class of people. On the other, 
were the saloon men, their patrons and a 
few politicians who suppressed their names. 

The last-mentioned secretiveness was char- 
acteristic of the “Wets.” A suspicious “Busi- 
ness Men’s League” floated the town with 
circulars, false and misleading in every 
statement, endeavoring to prove that the 
closing of the saloon had increased the tax 
through the prosecution of men illegally en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic. Not a name was 
signed to the document, and had taey been 
they would have carried no weight. Every 
law-abiding citizen would have been ready 
to testify that the good achieved would have 
been cheap at the price. Tae fight was 
short and sharp,~ lasting only two weeks. 

Meetings were held daily and were largely 
attended. The day before the election sev- 
eral thousand children from the public schools 
marched tarough the principal streets, each 
carrying a flag with drums beating, and suca 
telling mottoes in evidence as “Vote for us 
until we can vote for ourselves.” The, chil- 
dren were formed into line and sent on their 
way, umaccompanied by their teachers. 
Thousands of people looked on from the curb- 
stones, and the moral effect was tremen- 
dous. 

On election day women, young and old, 
served coffee and sandwiches in tae neigh- 
borhood of the polling places. When the 
votes were counted—in spite of some mys- 
terious difficulty with the veting machines 
in two precincts—the “Drys” once more were 
in the majority, and in Montgomery county, 
at least, the saloon is barred out for another 
two years. 


To be calm when others about us are 
troubled; to dream dreams and yet not to 
be mastered by them; to think and yet 
not make thoughts an end; to meet triumph 
without pride and disaster without being 
embittered; to walk with the many and 
keep virtuous; to hold converse with the 
mighty and yet not lose the common touch; 
to be influenced neither by the criticism of 
foes nor the flattery of friends; to endeavor 
to be of service and helpfulness to others; 
to keep in mind the transitions of life’s 
experiences; to love humanity and to trust 
in God—these are guideposts on the high- 
way to happiness. A. T. Fow er. 
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Disciples 


Another Congress of the Disciples has 
come and gone, leaving behind it the same 
four deep impressions made by all previous 
congresses: that of great inspiration and 
broadening to those who attended, that of 
regret that so relatively few of the min- 
isters and thoughtful laymen of the vrother- 
hood were present, that of the immeasurable 
possibilities of progress involved in the Con- 
gress idea, and that of a firm resolve on the 
part of those who were in attendance to 
strive to make the next one more nearly 
representative of the great communion the 
Congress is designed to serve. 

The attendance was, as usual, mostly 
from the state in which the sessions were 
held. [Illinois ministers made up perhaps 
three-fourths of those present. Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky were represented 
in the registration, while One delegate, Rev. 
H, A. Denton, came all the way from Troy 
N. Y., to Springfield to participate in the 
giving and receiving of this annual feast. 

Program’s High Character. 

No more stimulating program has ever been 
offered our Congress goers. Looked at in 
advance, there seemed to be a certain same- 
ness of subject matter throughout the pro- 
gram—psychology and liberal Christianity 
were the dominant words—and many no 
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in Congress Assembled 
Account of the Stimulating Program at Springfield, Ill. 


doubt felt that these themes were rather 
remote and academic, discussed, as_ they 
were for the most part announced to be, by 
representatives of the academic world, pro- 
fessors in colleges and universities. The pro- 
gram would have drawn a larger attendance 
had it exhibited a wider variety of theme 
and dealt with some of the questions now 
burning in the souls of all Disciples of 
Christ. 

But as actually rendered the program was 
full of variety and vitality. It dealt with 
live issues in the liveliest way and stimu- 
lated the best kind of discussion. 

Papers on Education. 

The opening papers of Tuesday evening 
by President Miner Lee Bates of Hiram Col- 
lege on “Schools of the Disciples of Christ” 
and Dean Charles M. Sharpe of the Missouri 
Bible College on “The Religious Need of Our 
State Universities” the present writer did 
not hear, but arriving next morning he did 
hear that both were splendidly conceived and 
heartily received. Mr. Bates started an 
analysis of educational conditions among the 
Disciples which, while yielding much valu- 
able data, suggested also a method of ap- 
proach to this vital problem of our people. 

On Wednesday morning the “psychological” 
sessions began. Rev. E. F. Daugherty of 
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Professor Edwayd C. Moore. 


Vincennes, Ind., read a paper on “Psychology 
and Biblical Interpretation.” Mr. Daugherty 
began a long way back of his subject, tracing 
out his relation to the Congress in general 
and depreciating his fitness for the particular 
task assigned him. At first the hearers felt 
a bit resentful that so much time was taken 
in the “approach” to the subject, but after- 
ward, in looking back over the complete 
address, one could see how the logical treat- 
ment was illuminated by the personal dis- 
closures of the preface. 
Biblical Phenomena Discussed. 


Various biblical phenomena belonging in 
the field of psychological interpretation were 
discussed helpfully by Mr. Daugherty and 
Mr. Denton, whose paper dealt with the 
same subject. Inspiration, vision, prophecy, 
the Holy Spirit, conversion, the gift of 
“tongues,” miracles and the Christian char- 
acter were considered by the papers. An in- 
teresting and typical paragraph showing the 
spirit and method of treatment is this quo- 
tation from Mr. Daugherty’s paper in its 
treatment of the phenomenon of “tongues” 
in the early church: 

“The Pentecostal manifestation [of 
tongues] may have had a psychological value 
in the merely sympathetic attitude of mind 
the auditors had for the messengers and the 
thing of which they testify on the occasion. 
Just as one today without an understanding 
of the French may be sympathetic toward 
theszenius of Sarah Bernhardt. My interest 
in the ‘divine Sarah’ was psychological 
rather than philological, and though grasping 
only an occasional word in her lines I was 
not without appreciation of the pantomime. 
Why should it not have been so with 
tongues? As a phenomenon it passed, being 
of low value; its appeal today is entirely to 
those of mystical turn and ignorant condi- 
tion. Psychological study may attain in 
time, is attaining. a better scientific appre- 
ciation of the things which have had super- 
natural explanation heretofore. I raise the 
simple query—whether a thing be natural or 
supernatural in popular acceptance—is its 
divineness invalidated by the point of view? 
I see God in the growth of the flowers. The 
wonder of Him and His work is no greater in 
a miracle, so-called, than in any natural 
phenomenon which is, in the last analysis, 
inexplicable.” 

Mr. Denton’s paper disavowed any affinity 
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with any particular schoo] of thought and 
asked to be judged as an original contri- 
bution. ' The author, however, as did also 
Mr. Daugherty, showed sym- 
pathy for the pragmatic point of view. 
The morning session prepared the mind of 
everybody for the highly interesting inter- 
pretation of the personality and teaching of 
Professor William James, which was given 
by Professor E. H. Lindley of Indiana Uni- 
the afternoon For an 
hour and three-quarters Dr. Lindley sketched 
the picturesque career of this most distin- 
modern When four 
o'clock came it was only because the special 


considerable 


versity at session. 


guished psychologist. 
cars furnished by the Chamber of Commerce 
to take the visitors to Lincoln’s tomb were 
announced as waiting, that the Congress 
consented to adjourn. 


Popularizing a Technical Concept. 

That evening Professor E. S. Ames of the 
University of Chicago read a paper on “Re- 
ligion and the Social Consciousness.” Ex- 
cept to those who have been trained in the 
processes and concepts by which modern psy- 
chology does its work, the statement in Pro- 
fessor Ames’ recent book on religious psy- 
chology that “religion is a phase of the social 
consciousness” is likely to seem very thin 
and pale and totally inadequate. It was evi- 
dently Dr. Ames’ purpese in writing his paper 
to clear up the meaning of the term and to 
show the thorough-going social character of 
religion. His paper was able and well re- 
ceived, though not wholly convincing to all 
his hearers. Rev. George A. Campbell, of 
Hannibal, Mo., voiced the feeling that a con- 
siderable portion of the religious life had 
not been brought into the purview of the 
paper. Others took part in an informing 
and appreciative discussion. 

Thursday was liberal Christianity day. 
Professor Edward C. Moore of Harvard Uni- 
versity presented an address in the forenoon 
on “Modern Thought and Religious Belief.” 
He defined modern thought as originating in 
the philosophical revolution of Emmanuel 
Kant something over one hundred years ago. 
Kant’s great discovery was that of the con- 
structive activity of the mind in knowledge. 
That is to say, the mind does not simply re- 
ceive truth from without; it constructs it. 
This discovery together with the insight into 
the evolutionary character of the world have 
given the modern man a universe vastly dif- 
ferent from that of those who lived before 


Kant. Modern thought brings into a unitary 
system the three great magnitudes upon 


which we may reflect: God, Nature and map. 
The bearings of this fundamental thesis were 
brought out” with matchless skill, vivacity 
and frankness. The evolutionary conception 
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of the world was characterized as being fai 
more thrillingly religious than the old-time 
static conception. At the close the questious 
showered themselves upon the speaker. Past 
the noon hour’s call for dinner the entire 
gathering stayed, eager for the lucid replies 
with which he answered all inquiries, Mira- 
cles, inspiration, Christian union, the church 
and its ordinances, al] were discussed in their 


relation to modern thought. 


Liberal Christianity and Missions. 

That evening Professor Moore related mod- 
ern thought to Christian missions. | He is 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners and a 
member of the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference, so he spoke with 
deep insight into mission work and ideals 
as well as into the academic aspect of mod- 
ern thought. It was a great message that 
he brought, contrasting the old and the new 
way of conceiving Christian missions and in- 
terpreting the equally if not more potent 
sanctions for missionary enterprise in liberal 
Christianity than in the older forms. 

The visit of these two men—Professors 
Lindley and Moore—to the Congress brought 
great inspiration and blessing to all who 
heard them. Again and again the sentiment 
was heard that next year’s Congress should 
procure them and set in motion such agen- 
cies of publicity as would bring out an at- 
tendance of five hundred or a thousand men. 

The papers by Rev. David H. Shields of 
Eureka, Ill., and Rev. T. E. Winter of Ful- 
ton, Mo., given on Thursday afternoon, were 
not heard by so large a company as they 
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deserved. 
attention given Professor Moore in the mori- 
ing together with the great deposit of ma- 
terial for further thought left in the minds 
of the Congress by his address caused the 
attendants to go apart and talk in groups 
about the things they had heard. Both pa- 
pers emphasized the importance of the churci 
relating itself vitally to the changing order 
of the modern world. 
Joint Congress With Baptists. 

matters of action by the Congress 

mentioned. One of these the 
acceptance of the invitation to participate 
with Baptists and Free Baptists triennially in 
a joint Congress, particularly in the gather- 
ing to be held in Atlantic City in November 
of this year. The Disciples will share equal- 
ly with the two other bodies in the number 
of speakers on the program and bear their 
share of expense by providing for the trans- 
portation of their speakers to and from the 
place of meeting. 

The other action taken was in 
Kansas City as the place of meeting a year 
hence with Dean C. M. Sharpe, Columbia, 
Rev. C. M. Chilton, St. Joseph, and Rev. L. J. 
Marshall, Kansas City, as executive commit- 
tee, charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding the program and making all arrange- 
ments for the Congress. 

Springfield’s hosvitality was just perfect-— 
that’s all. The pastors—Golden, Burnham 
and Jenner—and their people enhanced their 
city’s reputation as a delightful place in 
which to hold a Christian convocation of any 
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“If you expect to get forgiveness from heay 
en you've got to do some forgiving yoursell 
and there’s no use to ask it of him, unless 
you ask it of everybody you have ever 
wronged.” 

Deacon Plant was putting it straight to 
the men in his Sunday-school class, at the 
Joliet penitentiary. 

“The two things go together,” continued 
the grand old man. “What do you say, men? 
Are these straight and fair propositions?” 

Heads nodded approval and “yes” and 
“that’s right” came, again and again, from 
that class of fifty men. 

“A-a-a-amen,” spoke out an unctious old 
fellow who claimed to have “got religion” 
when Evangelist Tucker held his three days’ 
meetings at the penitentiary, five years be- 
fore. 

“What's the matter with that theory?” 
asked the deacon again. 

“It’s all right,” thundered twenty or more 
men’s voices. 

Joe Webb’s face had lost its usual sunny 
look and was fairly black with rage, as he 
sat directly in front of Plant. 

“Then, am I to understand that you are 
ready to act on these principles?” Again 
nods and a multitudinous “yes” were the re- 
ply. 

“I will never forgive that black-hearted 
devil who swore to a lie and sent me here,” 
and Joe said it in a way that was conclusive. 

“But you have to, Joe,” said his teacher. 

“Can’t help it. Guess I’m a goner, then,” 
and, by this time, the most popular convict, 
the most bright and witty man in those 
walls, was almost beside himself. 

“Hold on, Joe, don’t make a definite deci- 
sion on that matter today. Think it over and 
let me know next Sunday.” 

Joe’s face relaxed into a semblance of his 
genial, jolly, joking self, as he said. “All 
right; I'll see if I can improve my rhetoric 
by that time.” 

Next Sunday the deacon asked, “how is it 
Joe? Can you forgive, nédw?” 

“Just the same. I'd like to boil Dan 
Nugent and make soap out of him. He has 
plenty of grease and we wouldn’t need any 
lye” and his tongue lingered fondly on the 
word “lye.” 

After the class, Mr. Plant asked Joe for a 
talk and they were joined by George Vann, 
who also taught a class. The talk drew out 
all the facts of Joe’s sad and singular case— 
his early life at Scranton, Pa., where he 
graduated at the high school, his four years 
a€ Rock City, where he won a good position 
as bookkeeper and assistant cashier in the 
bank, his marriage to Agnes Lyle, the accusa- 
tion of stealing $3,000 and his conviction on 
the testimony of the cashier whom every- 
body called “honest Dan Nugent.” The 
books had been tampered with and,the hand- 
writing was so much like his the case went 
against him. He felt confident Dan himself 
had stolen the money as he was cashier over 
Joe, but he could not prove it. It was a 
federal case and no mercy was shown. 

Both Plant and Vann were convinced, by 
his straightforward manner, that Joe was 
telling the truth. Mr. Plant simply said, “I 
would hate to have such a task, Joe, but I 
don’t see that there is anything else but to 
forgive him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you can’t be forgiven yourself 
unless you forgive him.” 

“If he gets off free, while I suffer, it’s more 
like the burglar prosecuting the man whose 
house he robbed.” 

“No, he’s going to be punished.” 


THE 





The Convict 


BY JAMES S. KIRTLEY. 


“Who'll do it?” 

“The one who says ‘Vengeance belongs to 
me; I will recompense.’” 

“I think I can do it more to my own 
satisfaction than he will.” 

“But, Joe, He knows exactly how to do 
it and you might not hand out just what is 
coming to him. Your heart might fail you 
and you would stop before you got through, 
or you might not stop at all.” 

“T’ll promise to give him enough. Besides, 
if Dan should ask Him to forgive him, He 
might let the rascal off entirely.” 

“In that case,” said Plant, he will compel 
Dan to make it right with you and besides 
He will make Dan punish himself more than 
you can punish him.” 

“Well I guess I can let it go at that. But 
Dan is going to be sore for a million years 
with the beating he will get. Suppose he 
won't repent?” 

“Then,” said the deacon, “he will catch it, 
good and plenty.” 

The two men were well pleased when Joe 
“gave Dan over,” as he said, and was very 
happy. The logic of it seemed rational to 
Joe. 

“Now, Joe,” asked the deacon, in the 
class, next Sunday morning, “are you ready 
to forgive him?” And all were pleased with 
the positive way he answered, “I am.” 

From that time Joe was one of the happy 
converts. He even substituted as teacher, 
one Sunday when the deacon was sick. He 
specialized on the doctrine of forgiveness, 
made that a sort of hobby. It surprised a 
good many, for they knew Joe thought Dan 
had sent him there on false testimony and 
they knew he had been studying law, expect- 
ing to practice it, when he was free, and to 
send Dan there. He was only twenty-six. 

Old Tim Sullivan said, “Joe you ’pear to 
think you and Godlemighty can elean up crea- 
tion with yer fergivin’ business. Guess you’re 
lettin’ °em know at home, so as to git Dan 
off his guard, fer I’ve hyeard you say, many 
a time, ’at you’s jes’ keepin’ your place in 
the pen warm fer Dan an’ at you’s studyin’ 
law so’s to be able to p’int out the road this 
way to Dan, when you git home.” 

But, the day Joe was released, he left 
with all the good will they had on hand for 
anybody. He took dinner with Mr. Plant 
and started for Rock City in time to reach 
home about dark, that beautiful October 
day. He had been gone four years, having 
made one year of credits for good behavior. 

All kinds of emotions mingled in his bosom 
os he came in sight of the old place, joy at 
being free once more, shame at being consid- 
ered a criminal, anger at the man who was 
the cause of the disgrace, gratitude that the 
superb little woman, whom he called wife, 
still believed in him, as did all her people 
and his people. It was with the greatest self- 
restraint that he could keep from going to 
Nugent and killing him. 

His wife received him with as much pride 
and pleasure as if he were the hero of a 
hunting expedition to Africa. Mr. Magee, the 
pastor of the church, had been put in pos- 
session of all the facts by Plant and Vann, 
as well as by Joe’s wife, and he was out 
the next morning to give him welcome home. 
He had his suspicions of Nugent, anyhow, in 
spite of his aggressive prominence in the 
church, and assured Joe of his confidence, as 
well as that of:a lot of people. At once 


he was offered the position of head book- 
keeper in the leading dry goods house of the 
town, whose owner was a special friend of 
Mr. Vann. While doing that work, he still 
lived in the suburbs at, the home of Mr. 
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Lyle and studied law at night with Henry 
Black, an old college friend of John Plant, 
son of the deacon. 

Joe anticipated great embarrassment in 
going to church, but after the first Sunday, 
it was almost all gone, in spite of the staring 
looks of an occasional pair of eyes. The 
occasion of its disappearance rather distressed 
Joe. Dan was on hand and seemed to be well 
satisfied- with himself till he caught sight 
of Joe, for it had never occurred to him that 
the ex-convict. would face the people at 
church, any time, much less the first Sunday 
he was out. 

Dan did not see Joe till he was by his 
side passing the collection basket. The effect 
upon him was like a shock of electricity. He 
looked as if the police were after him. Joe 
did not exactly pity him but he said to 
himself, “the work of vengeance is surely 
beginning.” And then Joe smiled a real 
smile. “All I'll have to do will be to come 
to church and Dan will convict himself by 
being too scared to come at all, or to walk 
straight, if he gets up courage enogh to face 
me. This is pretty good. Something’s doing, 
sure.” 

From that day, Joe never staid away from 
church, but he missed his guess on Dan, who 
rallied, faced him, with a forced smile, and 
said, “we are glad to see you, Joe.” 

Then came the fight. He could always 
make Dan wince by giving him a fixed stare 
and he got to enjoying it. “Yes, you lying 
hyprocrite,” said Joe to him one Sunday 
morning, “you know, as well as I do, you 
are guilty and will some day be found out,” 
—no, Joe did not say it, but he came very 
near saying it. 

Then he got disgusted with himself, for 
enjoying the diversion of torturing Dan. 
“This is not square, to take revenge out of 
the proper hands, when I’ve turned it over 
to Him. If I keep on fooling with it and 
interfering with His prerogative, He may 
give me some personal attentions I may not 
enjoy. He’s got it in for Dan, all right. 
Guess I’ll let up on him for a while.” 

It was just before he was to take his 
state examination to practice law and Mr. 
Black said to him, one day, “Joe, I have a 
letter from my old friend, John Plant, son 
of your Deacon Plant, who is assistant cash- 
ier in a Chicago bank. He heard from his 
father the story of Dan’s rascality and was 
surprised and elated to find a deposit slip of 
his made out January 4, 1902, for $2,500.00. 
He thinks that may be part of the money 
he took from the bank, for it was about 
that time. Later it was checked out on a 
board of trade deal. I’ve suspected him for 
some time of crookedness in settling up the 
estate of Frank Watson.” 


Joe’s heart jumped. He felt confident 
Black was on the right trail. “I'd give all 
my hopes to see him punished; but I forgot, 
I’ve turned that over to the One who said, 
‘Vengeance belongs to me; I will recompense.’ 
But I hope it is only my sense of justice that 
that makes me anxious to do him good, by 
giving him inducements to stop that habit 
permanently. Still I don’t want to interfere 
with the good work; so I'll try to keep out.” 

Mr. Black didn’t tell Joe why he was gone 
to Chicago three days, but he was something 
of a detective, as well as a lawyer, a good 
combination, and he was pretty busy those 
three days. The evening of his return he 
phoned to Joe to come to the office the next 
morning at 10:30, instead of_ waiting till 
the afternoon, as usual. 

“I think I’ve got the dots on Dannie,” was 
Black’s greeting as Joe entered. “He turned 
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as heartless a trick on Frank Watson’s 
widow as he did for you. He’ll be here in a 
few minutes. Keep still and watch me.” 

The way the blood rushed out of Dan’s face 
and left it as white as a sheet at the sight 
of Black and Joe was tragical, but he 
regained his self control at once and tried 
to be very cordial with Joe. He knew Black 
suspected his honesty, in the case he had 
settled for his client, and never liked to be 
in his presence, 

Joe knew that Black meant business, 
though he had not been taken into his plans. 
He watched. Developments came fast enough 
to suit the wishes of the most hasty. The 
sense of victery and of a consequent vindi- 
estion tingled through every nerve of Joé’s 
body. Yet at that moment, he had enough 
command of himself to remember his com- 
mittment of the case to the One who said, 
“vengeance is mine.” The old vindictiveness 
was on hand in sufficient force, but he act- 
ually began to pity the man who was taken 
in charge by the One who ultimately settles 
things right and gives each one what he 
is entitled to. If Joe had said those two 
passages to himself once, he had said them 
forty times a day—‘If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly 
Father forgive you your trespasses; venge 
ance belongeth unto me and I will repay.” 
And, after quoting them to himself, he would 
say, “That’s square talk. I'll keep still.” 

“Dan,” said Black, “I’ve asked you to 
come in, in order to give you some informa- 
tion I have recently obtained, which confirms 
two things I have known for a long time. One 
is that you made away with four thousand 
dollars of the estate of Frank Watson, and 
the other is that you stole the money of the 
bank and had Joe convicted on false tes- 
timony. I have just come from Chicago with 
all the evidence I need to send you to the 
penitentiary. Friends and detectives have 
been working on the case and I have the 
evidence here in this pigeon hole. Joe knows 
nothing of what I have done and he has not 
seen this testimony. Before I go any further 
I want to ask him how many people know 
about your guilt.” 

“There is one Person,” said Joe, “who saw 
him take the money and tamper with tbe 
books. I’ve turned the whole case, as far as 
I am concerned, over to Him. He has charge 
of it, with promise to recompense him.” 

“Well, is there no escape for Dan?” 

“Yes, if he will confess and make repara- 
tion.” 

“To whom?” 

“To every one wronged by him.” 

“Will you prosecute him?” 

“No, it can be kept quiet, if he takes the 
right course.” 

“I want to tell you what that means,” 
continued Black. “He must exonerate you, 
and pay back the money to the bank and 
to Frank’s estate.” 

“Do you mean to say you won’t prosecute 
him?” 

“I will not.” 

‘Didn’t you study law in the penitentiary 
in order to send him there?” 

“T did.” 

“Why do you decline to prosecute him?” 

“I promised that Person I wouldn’t take 
the case out of His hands.” 

Dan had sat there thinking. He turned 
toward Joe, with a sudden flush of his face. 
“Do you say you don’t want to send me to 
the penitentiary?” 

“I do.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’ve forgiven you and turned you over 
> that Person. Perhaps you can guess who 

e is.” 

The storm of remorse within Dan burst 
and he fell on the floor in agony of soul, 
“I'm going to the penitentiary. It would be 
heaven to be there and feel that I am being 
punished.” 
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“No,” said Joe, “not if I can help it.” 

That afternoon at the hastily-called meet- 
ing of the directors, Dan stated the case and 
asked to be prosecuted and sent up. Joe 
was called and he requested them to leave 
him alone. But Dan said it would be ex- 
treme cruelty to allow him to stay out of 
the penitentiary. It was a case for the 
federal court. 

When he went to Joliet to serve his term, 
he bore a letter of introduction from Joe to 
his old teacher, Deacon Plant. The letter 
said, among other things, “honest, I did 
my best to keep him out, but he thought he 
never could be happy till he got just what 
I got. I commend him to your helpful kind- 
ness. TeJl him not to be too hard with him- 
self. I think you can fully trust him.” 

The first Sunday*in the class, he asked 
the privilege of speaking. He said, “I am 
the man who sent Joe Webb here and now 
Joe has sent me here. I sent him by false 
testimony. He sent me by forgiving me and 
breaking my heart, till I felt it would be 
a relief to my conscience to come. All 
wanted to secure my pardon, but I want to 
live here long enough to show that I appre- 
ciate the heroic man, who brought me to my- 
self, and Deacon Plant, who made that kind 
of a man of him.” 


A Little Catechism for 


Christians 
By Amos R. Wells. 

Question: How many denominations are 
there in the United States? 

Answer: 186, according to latest census. 

Ques. How many denominations were there 
in 1890? 

Ans. 145, according to the census of that 
year. 

Ques. How many denominations were dis- 
banded in the interval? 

Ans. Twelve. 

Ques. How many were merged with other 
denominations? 

Ans. Four. 

Ques. How many wholly new denomina- 
tions were added to the list? 

Ans. Forty-eight. 

Ques. Were there other additions to the 
denominations? 

Ans. Yes; some denominations split in 
two. 

Ques. How many Baptist denomina- 
tions exist in the United States? 

Ans. Sixteen. 

Ques. How many Lutheran? 

Ans. Thirty-four. 

Ques. How many Methodist? 

Ans. Fifteen. 

Ques. How many Presbyterians? 

Ans. Twelve. 

Ques. What reason is given for the exist- 
ence of these 186 denominations? 

Ans. That each perpetuates a valuable 
principal and struggles for its acceptance. 

Ques.’ Then each denomination at present 
lacks 185 valuable principles possessed re- 
spectively by the 185 other denominations? 

Ans. M-a-y-b-e. 

Ques. Any other reason? 

Ans. That varying types of human minds 
naturally require different types of creed 
and forms of church government and wor- 
ship. 

Ques. Then there are 186 different types of 
human minds? 

Ans. It would seem so. 

Ques. Is this division of our Christian 
forces into 186 sundered camps a good thing? 

Ans. Yes—for the devil. 

MEANS TO AN End—Doctor: “Well, John, 
how are you today?” John: “Verra bad. 
I wish Providence ’ud ’ave mussy on me an’ 
take me!” Wife: “Ow can you expec’ it 
to if you won’t take the doctor’s physic?”— 
The Continent. 


Spring Twilight 
Singing in the rain, robin? 
Rippling out so fast 
All thy flute-like notes, as if 
This singing were thy last! 


After sundown, too, robin? 
Though the fields are dim, 

And the trees grow dark and still, 
Dripping from leaf and limb. 


Tis heart-broken music— 

That sweet, faltering strain,— 
Like a mingled memory, 

Half ecstasy, half pain. 


Surely thus to sing, robin, 

Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies behind the shower, 
And dawn beyond the night. 


Would thy faith were mine, robin! 
Then, though night were long, 
And its silent hours would meit 
Their sorrow into song. 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 


A Little Nonsense 

Strickland W. Gilliland, the humorist, goes 
about the country entertaining audiences. In 
one town Gilliland was met by the lyceum 
committee and asked what further arrange- 
ments he desired. 

“Nothing, but a glass of water on the 
table,” said the humorist. 

“To drink?” asked one of the committee. 

“Oh, no,” said the funny man, “I do a 
high dive in the second act.”—Human Life. 





Now and then a childish slip of the tongue 
reveals to startled adults the true relative 
positions occupied by “grown-ups” and 
“growing-ups” in the child’s mental world. 
Two women not in the same social set came 
together at a kindergarten party, and the 
richer woman rather patronizingly remarked: 

“Perhaps you will permit me to say good- 
morning without a formal introduction. I 
do not know by what name to address you, 
but I have heard so often and so much of 
you as ‘Annie’s mamma.’ ” 

“That’s nothing,” spoke up little Annie, 
recognizing and reasoning if not thoroughly 
understanding the speaker’s tone. “You 
needn’t feel so stuck-up about it. You're 
only Mary’s aunt!” 





“I can’t stay long,” said the chairman of 
the committee from the colored church. “I 
Just came to see if yo’ wouldn’t join de mis- 
sion band.” 

“Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey,” replied the old 
mammy, “doan’ come to me! I can’t even 
play a mouf organ.”—Lippincott’s. 


—_— 


A Kansas teacher struggling to indict a 
reluctant class into the mysteries of correct 
composition, wrote two test sentences on 
the blackboard, one wrong in syntax, the 
other containing a misstatement of fact, 
The sentences were: “The hen has three legs,” 
and “Who done it?” No connection, of 
a was supposed to exist between the 
wo. 

“Willie,” said the teacher, calling upon an 
especially inattentive but bright scholar, “go 
to the blackboard and show where the fault 
lies in the sentences that I have just 
written.” 

Willie, evidently puzzled and studying 
hard upon the tangle, approached the board 
very deliberately, looked at it in steady 
silence for some moments, then seized the 
crayon and fell to work. To the teacher’s 
blank consternation he wrote: 

“The hen never done it. God done it.” 

The teacher sat down to catch her breath. 
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Indian Cradle Song 

Swing thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood; 

Swing thee low and swing aloft— 
Sleep, as a papoose should; 

For safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little papoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie wild, 
And ‘the owlet hoots in the tree; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight; 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournful 

sound 

All through the solemn night. 

But the little papoose in his birchen nest 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


We Go A’ journeying. 


It was a cold, blustering morning in 
March and as we gathered around the break- 
fast table, we children seemed to be as 
squally as the day. 

“Dearie me,” said mamma, “if we cannot 
have sunshine out of doors, all the more rea- 
son why we should have it indoors, Come 
now, let’s go a’journeying. Ah! I spy a 
sunbeam in Margey’s eyes. Margey, you 
may start first.” (It is a game we all like.) 

“I will go down our street and around 
the corner on to Main street,” said Margey. 
“First, I come to the butcher-man’s but | 
pass him by and go a’journeying on, next, I 
come to the baker-man’s, I go in and buy 
something—it commences with B, everybody 
guess.” 

“Bread, of course,” cried Richard, “now it’s 
my turn.” 

“Not so fast, Richard, my boy,” said papa. 
“Of what is bread made, Margey?” 

“Flour,” answered Margey. 

“And of what is flour made?” 

“Wheat.” 

“Correct. And in the western part of the 
United States are immense fields of wheat. 
When it is ripe it is cut down and threshed. 
taken to the mill and comes out white flour 
just as you have seen it when Jane makes 
bread. Now, Richard, you may start on 
your trip.” 

“T will go a’journeying to Mrs. Perkin’s 
farm,” said Richard, “and when I get there 
I will take a hoe and dig and dig and dig and 
then I'll fill up a basket with round, hard 
things all covered with dirt——and they 
commence with a P.” 

“Potatoes,” said papa. “The potato, chil- 
dren, is purely an American vegetable and 
was first taken into Europe by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. When he left Virginia for England 
he took some potatoes with him and as they 
were something entirely new, he sent a 
sample to the Emperor of Germany, who 
ordered his gardener to plant them in the 
royal. garden. When the little seed-balls 


formed, the gardener, supposing that was the 
part to he eaten. picked them, had them 





Emperor was disgusted, as were his courtiers 
whom he had invited to taste the new and 
strange dish and the potatoes were ordered 
to be dug up and thrown away. The gardener 
obeyed and in so doing, disclosed the real po- 


tatoes. I guessed Richard’s problem, it is 
my turn to go a’journeying. I will take a 
long trip, a sea voyage in fact and when I 
reach my journey’s end, I find myself in Rio 
Janeiro, a seaport of Brazil. Who can tell 
me where Brazil is?” 

“South America,” cried Richard. 

“But I do not stop in Rio Janeiro,” went 
on papa, “I go outside the city where there 
are large plantations and here I see hundreds 
of negroes at work. What I am going to tell 
you about grows on bushes as tall] as plum 
trees. The bark is of a grayish color, the 
leaves are glossy green, the flowers white 
and the berries dark red, very much resemb- 
ling a cherry. The kernel is in two parts, 
each having a flat side. It is the work of 
the negroes to gather the kernels in deep 
baskets and lay them on large stones, where 
the grains are spread out to dry, after the 
red, juicy part is rubbed off. When it is 
dried it is put into large bags and sent to 
Rio to be shipped to all parts of the world.” 


“Tt’s coffee, I knew it all the time,” I said. 
“I ’spose I should have given the others a 
chance, but I was in a hurry ‘cause I wanted 
to go on the same boat with you, papa, but 
I shall get off at Louisiana. I am going to 
visit a plantation too and watch the negroes 
at work. First, they cut down something, 
you’d guess right off if I told you what, and 
then strip off the top and the leaves. Then 
they cut this something into small pieces, 
tie it up in bundles and take it to the mill 
where it is crushed all up and the juice is 
boiled until it is white. Time to guess.” 

“Sugar!” exclaimed mamma, “And now I 





ern part of the state of Vermont, and when 
I reach an old weather-beaten farm-house | 
am going straight to the shed to get out the 
ox-sled, then to the barn for the two brown- 
eyed oxen. Then I shall pile the sled with 
wooden pails and long wooden troughs. I 
drive slowly out of the farm-yard gate— 
pretty soon I come to another farm-house, 
here a merry group of girls and boys come 
running out and climb into the sled. Bye 
and bye we reach the woods and we drive in 
over the crisp snow which goes crunch, 
crunch, crunch under the wide, smooth run- 
ners of the sled. 

“The sun has already begun to make his 
power felt, he has kissed the rugged trunks 
of the maple trees and has set the sweet sap 
mounting through every vein and tissue, 
Now we set the troughs in order at the foot 
of the trees, while the boys bore the holes in 
the tree trunks for the little spouts through 
which the juice must run. Very soon we 
hear the drip, drip, of the oozing sap as it 
trickles over the spout into the trough. 

“While the troughs are slowly filling, the 
boys collect twigs and branches and make a 
fire, then a great iron kettle is slung over 
the fire on three poles and into this kettle 
goes a quantity of the sap which is boiled 
and comes out——” But just then the door 
opened and in walked Jane with a plateful 
of buckwheat cakes and a big pitcher of — 
“Maple syrup, goody, goody,” we all cried, 
even papa. 

“I didn’t know the syrup had arrived,” 
said papa. 

“It was a surprise kept for just such a 
morning as this,” returned mamma. 

“Your journey was the very bestest one 
of all, mamma,” said Margey. “More syrup, 
papa, please.” 





THE KEYS. 

I have here three keys: a flat key 
to a Yale lock, an ordinary door key, 
and a clock key. These are not just 
bits of metal, but are really magicians, 
and they can do very wonderful things. 
This Yale key fits the door to my office 
down town. See, the door opens, not 
only into my office, but into the oppor- 
tunities of the day’s work, into associa- 
tion with my fellow workers, into the 
questions of business and the expecta- 
tions of gain. Shall I not call this key, 
this magician that opens all the doors 
of usefulness, shall I not rightly call 
him Hope? 

This larger rounded key comforts my 
weary homeward evening way. He 
cheers me when I am discouraged; when 
lonely, whispers of sweet companion- 
ship awaiting; when I fail, tells me of 
affection that fails not; when the sky 
is overcast and pavement wet, pictures 
a pleasant gratefire and spread supper 
table. And when I reach my day’s and 
journey’s end the key springs out to 





The Junior Pulpit 


BY “MARK WAYNE.” 


open all the wards of home, and wel- 
come to the peace of the family circle. 
Shall I not call the name of this magi- 
cian Love? 

Last comes this rounded key with 
wide flat handle; used not to open doors 
btft to wind the old clock on the stairs. 
Every night this genii winds the great 
main spring. I sleep, but the clock 
keeps guard through the long hours, 
never misses a second, and summons me 
at dawn to a day’s new endeavor. Why, 
what would happen if also the clocks 
stopped’ Home disarranged, business 
disorganized, traffic blocked. No man 
has a right to let his clock run down. 
For the magician of the clock I name 
Faith. 

Look! My three keys are fastened to 
a ‘key-ring, that I may not lose them. 
Christ is life’s key-ring, holding in him- 
self the keys of faith and hope and love. 
Lose him and you lose them; have him 
and you have them: to open the doors 
of opportunity; to bring to the fire- 
side of affection; to wind the main 
springs of all life. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30. 
Theme fer the Day.—The True Communion. 


Scripture.—The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ? seeing that we who are many are 
one loaf, one body.—I. Cor. 10:16, 17. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed 
eame where he was; and when he saw him 
he was moved with compassion, and came to 
him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on 
them oil and wine.—Luke 10:33, 34. 





The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 
—J. R. Lowell (“The Vision of Sir Laun- 

fal.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father who art in heaven, on 
this the day made sacred by so many in- 
spiring events in the history of the faith, 
and most of all by the resurrection of our 
Saviour from the dead, we come to Thee 
with joy and confidence, for Thou hearest 
us always. Accept the offering of gratitude 
which we make to Thee. Fill our souls with 
love and purity, of kindness and Thyself. 
Restrain us from every wish and way, and 
direct our feet into the pathway of holiness 
and peace. For we ask in the name of our 
Lord. Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY 1. 
Theme for the Day.—The Pure in Heart. 


Scripture.—Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.—Matt. 5:89. 





Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there happiness like theirs? 
—Tennyson (“In Memoriam.”) 





Prayer.—Holy and righteous Father, Giver 
of life, and the Author of all our well-being, 
in the multitude of Thy tender mercies we 
find ourselves amazed and overwhelmed, for 
we have not merited the abundance of Thy 
favor. Yet in the life and work of our Lord 
we have seen Thy grace and mercy made 
manifest to all men, and we are brought very 
low in our sense of ill-desert before Thee. 
Yet we ask, most merciful Father, that Thou 
wilt pardon our offenses, and give to us in 
fuller measure the blessing of the pure heart, 
which brings us near to Thee. And may we 
see the shining of Thy face in our daily lives, 
and hereafter in the everlasting life. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 2. 

Theme for the Day.—Sea Glimpses. 

Scripture—And I saw as it were a glassy 
sea mingled with fire; and them that came 
off victorious from the beast and from his 
image and from the number of his name, 
standing by the glassy sea, having harps of 
Cod.—Rev. 15:2. 





Hence in seasons of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls catch sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
—Wordsworth (“Ode on Immortality.”) 





Prayer.—O Lord, our God, we wait for Thy 
blessing, without which all our lives are 
famished and unsatisfied. Thou hast loved 


us with an everlasting love, and called us 
into the covenants of Thy grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord. In his name, 
therefore, we beseech the favor of food and 
raiment, of health and happiness, and the 
privilege of working with Thee at the great 
tasks of the kingdom of God. Grant us this 
day the vision of the King in his beauty, and 
the sea of divine grace that rolls onward to 
the throne of God. We pray in the Saviour’s 
name. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3. 
Theme for the Day.—A Message from 
Heaven. , 
Scripture.—The Lord hath appeared of old 
unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love; therefore with loving 
kindness have I drawn thee.—Jer. 31:3. 


Give me some word to say for Thee, 

I prayed. The world needs charity; 

Its sorrows are so great to bear, 

And men bow down ‘neath loads of care. 

Fain would I bring them some relief 

And comfort for their hours of grief. 

May I not tell them something? Go, 

A voice replied, and let them know 

Their Father loves them. 
—Marianne Farningham 

Cares.”) 


(“Our Father 


Prayer.—Holy and righteous God, the Giver 
of good and the Preserver of our souls, we 
have hardly dared to trust the blessed news 
brought to us in Thy holy Word, for it 
seems far beyond the reach of thought that 
we should be called the sons of God. Yet 
so convincing is that message made to us in 
the life and teachings of our Saviour that 
we dare not doubt its truth. And when we 
look with fuller care into the volumes of 
divine record and of human experience, we 
are left in no uncertainty, for Thy love to 
us is everywhere made clear. Keep us ever 
in that love, we pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MAY 4. 

Theme for the Day.—Conscience. 

Scripture.—And herein do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God, and toward men.—<Acts 
24:16. 

Pray for us, for we trust we have a good 
conscience, in all things willing to live hon 
estly.—Heb. 13:18. 





These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, conscience. 

O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope, 

Thou hovering angel gilt with golden wings, 

And thou, unblemished form of Chastity! 

—John Milton (“Comus.”) 


Prayer.—We praise Thee, O God. We ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the Lord. To Thee 
all angels cry aloud in ceaseless adoration. 
To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually 
do ery, Holy, holy, holy. The goodly fellow 
ship of the prophets praise Thee. The holy 
company of the apostles praise Thee. The 
martyrs of all the years lift up their voices 
to Thee. We would unite our praise with 


that of this vast throng, and confess Thy 
glory. Do Thou aid us to be worthy of such 
companionship, by the uplifting of our hearts 
to Thee, and by the right ordering of our 
lives in Thy sight. Give us minds that are 
set on the noblest things, and consciences 


* ask in Jesus’ name. 
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void of offense toward God and man. We 
Amen. 


FRIDAY, MAY 5. 

Theme for the Day.—The Sufficiency of 
Christ. 

Scripture.—And he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, 
therefore, I will rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.~—II Cor. 12:9. 





Christ! I am Christ’s, and let the name suf- 
fice you, 

Ay, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed. 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice 
you; 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


Yes, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the be- 
ginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ 
—F. W. H. Myers (“St. Paul.”) 


Prayer.—Our Father, we give Thee hum- 
ble and hearty thanks for Thine infinite fa- 
vor to us, for our daily comforts and well- 
being, for the means of grace and for the 
hope of glory. In the fulness of Thy pro- 
vision for us we find every want supplied. 
But beyond all the daily blessings we receive, 
we praice Thee for our Saviour, Jesus Christ 
the Lord. In his name we ever come to Thee, 
and coming find Thee ready to receive. Ac- 
cept our praise for the mercies of this day, 
and go with us in the days to come, until 
we see Thee face to face. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 6. 

Theme for the Day.—God’s Many Voices. 

Scripture.—The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters; the God of glory thundereth; 
the Lord is upon many waters.—Psa. 29:3. 

And behold the glory of Israel came from 
the way of the east; and his voice was like .- 
a noise of many waters; and the earth shined 
with his glory.—Ezek. 43:2. 





Not by one portal or one path alone 

God’s holy messages to men are known; 

Waiting the glances of His awful: eye, 

Silver-winged seraphs do Him embassy, 

And stars, interpreting His high behest, 

Guide the lone foot, and glad the falling 
breast. 

The rolling thunder and the raging sea 

Speak the stern purpose of the Deity, 

And storms beneath and rainbow hues above 

Herald His anger and proclaim His love. 


Prayer.—Our heavenly Father, the whole 
of creation speaks of Thy power and Thy 
goodness. There is no voice in all the uni- 
verse, save that of the unthankful of the 
human race, that does not proclaim Thy 
praise. We would join in this great chorus 
of thanksgiving, and count ourselves among 
those grateful beings to whom the glory of 
God is an ever-present theme. Help us te 
“learn more fully the happy secret of the 
world, and be able to tell it to all whose 
lives we can direct for good. Make this day 
worthy of us and of Thee, and may the week 
which comes to its close bear some good 
record of our lives to Thy presence. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Avoid all anxious care, vexation, murmur- 
ing and melancholy, which darken thy soul 
and render thee unfit for the friendship of 
God. If thou dost perceive such feelings 
arising, turn gently away from them.—G. 
Tersteegen. 
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Section XIX. 


May 7. 
QUESTIONS. 


l. In what part of the 
their work? 


nation did the 
earlier prophets perform 

2. What transfer of prophetic activity 
came in Isaiah’s day 

3. Were there any prophets in northern 
Israel contemporary with Isaiah 

4. What reign formed the background of 
Isaiah’s youth? 

5. What two kings were contemporary at 
this time? 

6. In what books is the reign of Uzziah 
described ? 

7. Which account, that of kings or that of 
Chronicles, is probably the more reliable’ 
Why? 

8. What calamity befell the king in his 
later vears? 

9 How was this explained by the Chron- 
icles ? 

10. What is known of Isaiah’s position in 
the social life of his age 

1] How long did the public work of 
Isaiah last? 

12. What relation does the book of Isaiah 
bear to the work of the prophet’ 

13. Is it probable that the book contains 
some of the writings of other prophets tian 
Isaiah ? 

14. Why is the sixth chapter to be re- 
garded as the earliest? 

15 What were the successive steps of 
Isaiah’s summons to prophetic work? 

16. How did Isaiah come to offer himself 
for the work of preaching? 

17. How was he warned of the difficulty of 
his task? , 

18. What did Isaiah undertake in his work 
of prophet? 

19. What four ideas did he emphasize ? 

20. How did he illustrate his messages? 


t. THE DAYS OF ISAIAH. 

With Hosea the prophetic voices of the 
Northern Kingdom ceased. Hitherto all the 
great prophets had belonged either to the 
nation as a whole, or to its northern part. 
Moses, 
leaders in the broader sense. 
Elisha, 
northern Israel. 

Rut with Isaiah there came a transfer of 
prophetic activity from Israel to Judah. The 
northern preachers ceased for the kingdom 


Samuel and Nathan were national 
Ahijah, Elijah, 
Amos and Hosea were all men of 


of Israel came to its close in 721 B. C. and 
only Judah remained. Isaiah began his ser- 
vice as a messenger of God in 739 BR. C. and 
was therefore a contemporary of Hosea. It 
may be that as a youth he heard some echoes 
of the preaching of Amos in Bethel tut 


the most important part of his work fell im 


Isaiah of Jerusalem 
Text for Special Study, Isa. 6. 


the period following the fall of Samaria. 

The long and prosperous reign of Uzziah 
(or Azariah) formed the background of 
Isaiah’s youth. Both kingdoms, Israel and 
Judah, were prosperous. Jeroboam If in 
the north widened the bounderies of his rule 
from Hamath on the north to the Dead Sea 
on the south. Almost equally successful was 
Uzziah. We was the son of Amaziah and 
grandson of Joash. He found Judah at a 
low level of strength, and brought it up to 
the position of a great power, almost equal, 
for a brilliant moment to the neighbor- 
ing and usually superior kingdom of Israel. 

The account of Uzziah’s reign given in the 
book of Second Kings is brief (2 Kings 15: 
1-7), but the narrative of the Chronicler is 
much more elaborate (2 Chron. 26). The 
historical value of Chronicles is much below 
that of Kings, being written centuries later, 
and more likely to be influenced by tradition, 
especially of the priestly sort. But not un- 
frequently it adds features which are not 
improbable and which throw new light on 
the times. 

Thus in reference to Uzziah the Chronicler 
tell us that he restored the part of Elath, on 
the Gulf of Akaba, to the possession of 
Judah; that he was successful in his raids 
of Philistine territory; that he beat back the 
Arabs and other tribes of the south; that 
he was a famous builder, adding much to the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and_ erecting 
towers in other parts of his kingdom; that 
he was devoted to farming and stock rearing; 
and that he greatly increased the numbers, 
equipment and effectiveness of the army. 

The event which clouded all his later years 
was his leprosy. This dreaded disease was 
regarded as the stroke of God, a punishment 
for sin. In Kings no effort is made to give 
a reason for this affliction. But the Chron- 
icler, with his strong priestly trainings, gaves 
the reader to understand that the malady 
was due to the king’s presumptious attempt 
to burn incense in the temple. By the days 
of the Chronicles the priestly law had 30 
far developed as to forbid any performance 
of the rites by another than the priests. 
No recital was more likely to increase the 
reverence in which the priests were held than 
one of this sort, which made clear the fact 
that even a king cou'd not intrude tnto the 
sacred domain of the priests. 

That the king was a leper and as such 
was compelled to live in solitude, while his 
son, Jotham 
government, was the 
significance in the 
growing to manhood. 


exercised the functions of 
, 


*hief item of political 
vears when Isaiah was 


2. THE MAN ISAIAH. 

The position of Isaiah in the social life 
of Jerusalem is not seated. it is merely re- 
corded that he was the son of-a certain 
Amoz, An effort has been made to relate 
him to the royal family of Judah, and all the 
circumstances point to a high and influential 
social position in the city. That he had no 
intention of devoting himself to prophetic 
activity seems clear. He was perhaps ex- 
pecting to live the life of a courtier or diplo- 
mat. That he was a man of some wealth 
seems not unlikely. He was dowered with 
great natural gifts and was in possession of 
such educational advantages as the times 
afforded. 

Isaiah was married and at the time he 
began his ministry as a prophet he had a 
son. Later another son was born to him. 
His wife is referred to as the prophetess 
(8:3). The children in this family received 
names which Isaiah later turned to good 
advantage in his preaching. (7:3; 8:3). 

The advantages which Isaiah enjoyed in 
his natural gifts, his educational and his 
social position gave him great influence in 
the city and the court. He was a notable 
figure wherever he went. His counsel was 
prized in affairs of state. He was a speaker 
of wonderful power. His personality must 
have been commanding and impressive. It 
is difficult to imagine a commonp/ace man 
wielding the influence which this prophet 
exerted for the forty years and more of his 
public work. 

For his ministry began in the year of 
King Uzziah’s death (739 B. C.) and con- 
tinued to the day of Jerusalem’s deliverance 
from the Assyrian forces under Sennacherib 
(701 B. C.). How much longer he lived and 
preached is not known. Jewish tradition 
asserted that he survived to the days of 
Manasseh (686-641 B. C.) and was put to 
death in cruel fashion by that king. 


3. THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


The most casual reading of the book which 
bears the name of this prophet reveals the 
fact that all of its earlier utterances at least 
are the record of Isaiah’s public addresses. 
The book is not biography nor essays, but 
sermons. All the characteristics of spoken 
messages are found in these utterances. 

Yet it is clear that the book does. not 
contain all the sermons of the prophet. It 
is*much too small to include the messages of 
forty years. Nor are any of these sermons 
given in their complete form. Like the 
report of the sermon of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts. 2) or of Paul 2t Antioch of 
Pisidia Acts 13), it is probable that there 
were outlines, notes or briefs preserved. Yet 
enough is given to furnish a fairly clear idea 
of the prophet’s thought. 
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Again, the sermons in the book do not 
appear to come in regular order. Even a 
casual reading will convince the reader that 
they have been assembled with little regard 
to chronological sequence. This probably 
was thought to be of small moment. It is 
not difficult, however, to rearrange them in 
a more satisfactory order, by the help of 
their references. Such a reconstruction has 
now been accomplished by most biblical stu- 
dents, and with a fair degree of unanimity, 
and its details are to be found in almost any 
modern introduction or commentary. ; 

But another feature requires attention as 
well. Who wrote the book? Did Isaiah 
write down in brief from the things he had 
uttered? If so, for what purpose? It could 
not have been his aim to reach future genera- 
tions with his words, for his purpose lay in 
the effort to reach and inspire the people of 
his own day. Did his disciples write down 
the words of their Master, even as the Apos- 
tles wrote memoirs of the Lord? We know 
that Isaiah had such an inner group of hear- 
ers and helpers to whom he spoke when the 
multitude would not listen (8: 16, 17). Did 
these men preserve the messages of the pro- 
phet and perhaps later an gather them into 
the volumne as we have it? 

If so, and the different sermons of the 
long ministry of Isaiah were recorded at 
different times, and at length gathered into 
a collection, how can we be sure that the 
utterances are all those of Isaiah, and that 
the messages and writings of other prophets 
have not been mingled to some extent with 
the original Isaian material? The answer is, 
of course, that we cannot be sure. In fact 
it is highly probable that some sections of 
the book as we have it are not the work of 
this prophet at all. Such portions of the 
book as 13, 14, 24-27, 34, 35 and 40-66 have 
come to be regarded as the work of other 
hands, And this decision is reached upon the 
same ground as those by which the genuine 
messages of the prophet are vindicated. 
Some of these fragments, especially chapters 
40-66 will be considered in a later section of 
these studies. 


4 THE CALL OF ISAIAH (CHAP. 6). 

It is clear that the experience recorded in 
the sixth chapter is the earliest phophetic 
message of the book. It may not have been 
recorded, or even told, for years after this 
active work began. But it reveals the man- 
ner in which he first came to embrace the 
prophetic work. Perhaps Isaiah’s reason for 
telling this experience was the popular de- 
mand for his credentials as a teacher sent 
from God and his authority to proclaim to 
the men of his time their duty and danger. 
We know that Jesus and the apostles’ were 
challenged to show by what right they spoke 
as they did. 

The entire chapter needs to be studied with 
care. Was it a dream of the night, or a 
waking vision, or a, parable constructed by 
the prophet to make clear to others the steps 
in his spiritual awakening? Whatever be 
its basis, it is one of the most impressive 
sections in the story of prophetic work. 
More than this, it makes clear the process 
of prophetic preparation in that age and 
every age. 

In some mysterious and sacred place, per- 
haps the temple itself, into which Isaiah 
had never before looked, he saw a lofty 
throne on which was seated the divine form. 
Above and on either side a chorus of sera- 
phim chanted the holiness of God. The 
building trembled at the sound and smoke 
of incense went upward. Filled with terror 
at this august sight, the young man cried 
out in despair, conscious of sins of which he 
had never thought before. But one of the 
Seraphim brought him assurance of pardon 
by touching his lips with a burning stone 
from the altar. 

The vision of holiness melted into the 





the basis of his message. 
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vision of sin and this into the thrilling joy 
of pardon. At that moment Isaiah became 
awake of the divine inquiry for one to go to 
Judah with a message from God. The nation 
needed warning and exhortation. “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” was 
the question. And though there. was no 
angelic response, for no one coveted the 
ungracious task, and no one trained in the 
schools of the prophets made answer. Isaiah 
wakened by the sense of the divine holiness 
his own sin and the pardoninng grace of 
God, cried, “Here am I, send me!” Never 
before had he thought of such a work. All 
his training and prospects had pointed else- 
where. But the vision of the holy weal and 
the sinful reality fired him to consecrate 
himself to a ministry of life long labor for 
the faith of his people. 

He was not left to imagine that this task 
would be easy. From the first he was warned 
that the effect of his preaching would seem 
to be the hardening of hearts and the deaf- 
ening of ears against the truth. And when 
he wondered how long that condition would 
continue, he was told that only calamity 
could avail to bring the nation to repentance. 
Assyrian invassion, the hand of war, the 
devastation of the land, and the tragedy of 
captivity would all work their part as 
agents in the discipline of the nation. Only 
a remnant should remain. But that remnant 
should be the root of the true nation, the 
uncleus from which the glorious future might 
be expected. 

Thus Isaiah was called to his prophetic 
task. It became the absorbing passion of his 
life. To court and to people he proclaimed 
the lessons of sin and righteousness and 
judgment as one who had spoken with God 
and was prepared to speak for God. 


5. THE MESSAGE OF ISAIAH. 

For fotty years this great prophet pro- 
claimed the truths made clear in the vision. 
In all that time he ceased not to bear wit- 
ness to the four great truths which formed 
The first of these 
was the sin of Judah. That sin he pointed 
out and denounced, as will be seen in other 
studies. The second was the impending 
punishment, the result of Assyrian invasion. 
The third was the assurance that the nation 
should not perish, but a remnant should re- 
main to bring in the better time. And the 
fourth was that glorious future, the Mes- 
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sianic time of prosperity and peace, after 
chastisement had done its work. 

In all of Isaiah’s sermons these four ideas 
emerge. With varying emphasis, but with 
unfailing insistence they are kept in view. 
Nor did he hesitate to give vivid illustra- 
tion of his meaning. His children were given 
names which bore direct relations to his 
great ideas, The oldest, “Shear Jashub,” 
(“the remnant shall return”) stood for the 
third of his thesis, and the younger for the 
destruction so soon to fall upon the land. 
With symbolic acts Isaiah set forth the 
meaning of his message. At every moment 
and with every device he gave emphasis to 
the will of God for his generation. 

Thus in an age when Judah was in danger 
of losing its religious life through the in- 
fluence of foreign luxuries and heathen 
vanities, the prophet was the living conscience 
of the nation, keeping alive such antagonism 
to the lower ideals of the time as stirred 
some in Israel, at least, to better things. It 
is not strange that he became the most nota- 
ble figure in the prophetic ranks, and that the 
shadow of his life and influence fell far 
across the later years. 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 


The next section will deal-with “Isaiah and 
Ahaz” and the one following with “Isaiah and 
Hezekiah.” 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The course and culmination of prophecy 
in northern Israel. 

2. The leading features of the reign of 
Uzziah. 

3. The Bible view of the leprosy. 

4. The relation of Isaiah to the life of his 
age. 

5. The library features of the book of 
Isaiah. 

6. The relation of the call of Isaiah to his 
ministry and message. 


LITERATURE. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 


BY W. D. ENDRES. ; 


Lessons From Great Lives. V. Ruth. Ruth 
1:14-22. Topic for May 7. 

We would needs search many pages of 
holy writ to find a better example of wliole 
hearted consecration than that of the young 
woman whose life we study in this lesson. 
Naomi and her widowed daughters-in-law 
had not proceeded far on their journey to 
the land of Judah: until they encountered the 
race prejudice and social barrier which any 
persons had to encounter when she sought a 
home among the Jews. When it was made 
clear by Naomi to them that they could not 
hope for social recognition outside of her 
own family and that there were no more 
sons in her family with whom a home might 
be made Orpha kissed her mother-in-law in 
sad fare well and turned back to her people, 
the Moabites and to their gods, but Ruth in 
dramatic words declared, “Whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” Thus in the fact of 
social ostracism, yes, indeed, of slavery—a 
condition where every hope that was dear to 
a woman’s heart was renewed she, in plead- 
ings and tears, made her choice and demon- 
strated her ability to be a true friend and 
worshiper of Jehovah. Here is an exhibition 


of real courage and true heroism which has 
ever been the means of moral and spiritual 
progress. 

The thing we should remember is that the 
world has as much need today for loyal 
friends and true worshipers of the Almighty 
as it has had in any previous age. Perhaps 
it may not arise in the same form. We may 
not need to face social ostracism, it may, 
and perhaps will come in a less obvious form 
but it will come. Perhaps it may be to 
resist the temptation to yield to some form 
of dishonesty in trade or to sacrifice a 
principle of conscience to avoid the ridicule 
and scene of acquaintances and associates or 
to gratify an appetite of the body beyond the 
proper bounds or to omit some important 
task because many others who make a like 
profession do. We can all think of an end- 
less number of examples of these things. 

None but the courageous are true in such 
a struggle. It calls not for a courage to 
face glistening bayonets and hissing bullets 
but pointed shafts of criticism, of merciless 
ridicule, of cutting sarcasm, of bitter irony. 
Few indeed are the Christian Endeavorers 
who have been consistently true to their 
moral ‘and spiritual ideals but who can look 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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At Bridgeport where George W. Schroeder 
is pastor there were 5 additions on April 


9th. 
Chicago Heights where E. D. Salkeld 
preaches, had 4 additions, all of whom were 


by confession, April 9. 


Assumption Church reports 6 additions 
on the second Sunday in April. The pastor 
is W. W. Weedon. 

J. E. Pritchett is holding a short meet- 


ing for a country chureh near Carterville, 
where he is pastor. 

C. R. Piety, pastor at Hillsboro is con- 
ducting a meeting for his home church with 
encouraging prospects and several additions 


It is reported that B. H. Sealock who 
recently resigned the Petersburg church is to 
become pastor at Edinburg to succeed G. 
W. Thomas who resigned. 


Pontiae Church with its pastor, B. W. Tate, 
is rejoicing in an offering for missions of 
$125 which is 25 per cent more than was 
called for or expected. 

Church, Peoria, observed 


There were 261 in the Sun- 
9 


Howett Street 
Easter Sunday. 
excellent congtegations and 
William Price is minister. 


dav-school, 
additions. 


The Vawter meeting at Streator has re- 
sulted in 49 additions, during the first week. 
Fourty-seven of these are adults. The con- 
gregations are larger than can be accommo- 
dated in the edifice. 


The revival at Sumner, being conducted by 
Lew D. Hill, has resulted in 12 additions, 
7 being by baptism. The meeting will con- 
tinue a few days longer and will be concluded 
with a lecture on “Shall we shoot the Boys?” 


The choirs of the Presbyterian and Dis- 
ciple Churches of Gibson City, where L. 
O. Lehman is minister, gave an Easter 
concert in the Presbyterian Church, to the 
delight of both congregations and a large, 
company of people of the community. 


The pastor of Ipava Church, Chester R. 
Gains, ‘was united in marriage to Miss 
Mabyn Mclaren, April 11. Mr. and Mra 
Gains, after a short visit in St. Louis ana 
Illinois cities, will be at home at Ipava. 
The Christian Century offers congratulations. 


University Place Church, Champaign, will 
dedicate its reconstructed church soon. As- 
surances have been received from Charlies 
Reign Seoville that he will be present and 
conduct the dedicatory exercises. This church 
is in a Sunday-school campaign lead by Miss 
Lemert, who is assisted by Wendel Coler, of 
Michigan. 


Centralia Church where J. F. Rosborough 
is pastor has one of the most prosperous 
Sunday-schools in the state. An _ atten- 
dane of 1,000 was looked for on Easter Sun- 
day. For many weeks the attendance has 
averaged between 600 and 700. Dr. I. N. 
McCash, of Cincinnati, is to address the 
congregation on April 26 


L. B. Appleton is pastor at Christopher 
where Rufus A. Finnell is holding a very 
successful meeting. The meeting is only well 
started. There have been nearly 50 addi- 
tions, 30 of whom came in one day. The 
congregations are large and great enthusiasm 
is being manifested for the meeting. 


At Camp Point the Brotherhood had 
charge of the services Easter Sunday night, 
and rendered a very creditable program to 
a large congregation. The men of the church 
are looking forward soon to the presence of 

K. Shellenberger, who is to deliver an 
address on “The Brotherhood Idea.” The 
minister is.H. J. Reynolds. 


B. H. Cleaver will begin a revival meet- 
ing in his home church at Lewistown. On 
the initial nights of the meeting the sermons 
will be preached by Mr. Ashby, of the First 
Christian Church, and Mr. Barrett of the 
Free Methodist, and Mr. Bartle, of the First 
Episcopal Church, after which Mr. Cleaver 
will preath every night. 


Charleston Church where George H. Brown 
is minister is reported in a prosperous con- 
dition. At the Easter services there were 7 
additions. The attendance at Sunday-school 
was 375 with an offering of more than $20. 
It is reported that Mr. Brown has been 
called to succeed George A. Campbell at 
Austin Church, Chicago, and that the call 
has been accepted. 


Latham Church where CU. S. Weaver is 
minister, had an interesting prayer-meeting 
the first Wednesday in April. On this eve- 
ning the subject was “Our Debt to the Bap- 
tists—An Appreciation.” The Baptist Pray- 
er-meeting was adjourned and all came over 
to the Christian Church and enjoyed greatly 
the hour of fellowship. This church ob- 
served Passion Week, during which time 
ministers from nearby churches were in at- 
tendance and preached. 


William E. Adams, pastor of First Church, 
Danville, is speaking at the railroad shops 
every Thursday at the noon hour. He is 
being assisted by a number of workers in 
his church, who preside at the portable organ 
and conduct the singing.. This church has 
recently voted to try the combination preach- 
ing and Sunday-school service for Sunday 
mornings. The experiment will be conducted 
for three months. The Sunday-school hour 
for the little ones is at 9:30 and for the 
adults 10 o’clock. No intermission will be 
had between this part of the service and 
the preaching later, and the whole service 
will be adjourned a quarter of an hour 
earlier than has been the custom. 





News Editorials 











Observes Passion Week. 

H. H. Jenner, pastor of Stuart Street 
Church, Springfield, observed Passion Week 
and invited several of his neighbor minis- 
ters to preach. It is encouraging to note the 
increased number of our churches taking ad- 
vantage of this week to impress the great 
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facts of our Lord’s suffering upon their con- 
gregations. These were the great days of 
our Lord’s life. They have pressed into 
them redemptive suffering which the Chris 
tian world cannot afford to know in a super- 
ficial way. Certain religious bodies have 
profited immeasurably by a serious annual 
portrayal of the facts relative to the experi- 
ence of Jesus in the last days of his earthly 
ministry. There is intelligence among these 
people about these great outstanding facts, 
which it is very doubtful the Disciples can 
approach. We shall be the more intelligent 
and consequently stronger in our Chris- 
tian life from a prayerful following day by 
day of the impressive scenes of Passion 
Week. It is not needful that the minister 
shall seek eloquence or that illustrations 
shall be advanced. The most impressive 
message to be brought by a minister to his 
congregation is the simple relating of the 
story itself. Illustrative material in con- 
nection with this story must prove so infe- 
rior compared with the story itself, as to 
seem irrelevant. The Scripture reveals the 
facts in their simplest and most convincing 
form. 


A Union Country Church. 
Every union movement is of interest to 
Disciples, if it is only a federation or a 
temporary truce. There is encouragement 
and material for reflection in it. That the 
Methodists and Presbyterians and Disciples 
and Congregationalists can fraternize at all, 
indicates an advance over conditions existing 
a few years ago. And that a co-operative 
movement can be carried forward without 
friction shows that a considerable oiling of 
our ecclesiastical machinery has been effect- 
ed. A small union church in these days is 
likely to be of more vital value than a large 
denominational church in a city; yet, the 
emphasis and notice is usually accorded the 
latter. The men who are leaders or pastors 
in union churches are pioneers in a great 
movement. They ought to be thrilled with 
the importance and far-reaching possibilities 
of their task. The preacher is a discredit to 
the profession, if he covets a great task 
when he is ministering in such a situation. 
These humble demonstrations are the ex 
amples which prove the logic of a plea for 
union, more than any oratory or editorial 
discussion can prove it. What the cause of 
union needs today, and halts for, is a suffi- 
cint number of these demonstrations to af- 
ford conclusive evidence of the feasibility of 
the plan of union. Once these demonstra 
tions are numerous enough, a tidal wave of 
co-operative interest may be expected. If 
the Disciples want to preach Ghristian 
union, let them practice it everywhere pos- 
sible by organizing union churches. Near 
Lewistown is a union church composed of 
members of various denominational churches. 
The minister is M. N. Beeman, who is also 
superintendent of schools in Lewistown. The 
cofigregation is known as ‘Isabel Union 
Church. The present pastorate has contin- 
ued for a year. There is perfect harmony. 
If you were to inquire of the minister, he 
would speak humbly of his work. The con- 
gregations have never been large. He 
preaches on alternate Sundays. At New 
Year’s time the minister went over and 
preached six sermons resulting in sixteen 
baptisms. Some of these to be baptized 
were Methodists and Presbyterians who 
came asking for the form of baptism which 
is the most natural expression of the con 
version process and unquestionably follows 
closely the example of Jesus in addition to 
being a unifying element. This report is 
brief but it is significant. We will accom- 
plish more Christian union by working at 
it than by talking about it. We will ac 
complish a completer following of Jesus for 
our neighbors by close co-operation and fel- 
lowship, if we ourselves are really devout, 
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than if our work is undertaken in separate 
folds and we call across denominational lines 
for our example to be followed. If the doc- 
trine we preach is true it will prove irresist- 
ible if other Christians have full and free 
fellowship with us who profess to embody 
this doctrine. 


Secretary’s Letter 


W. T. Carley, of Stewardson, preaches half 
time at Mode in Fayette County. He can be 
secured by some church for the other half 
time. Mr. Carley reports the church at 
Stewardson in a very much better con- 
dition than formerly. J. E. Story’s meeting 
there last summer was the turning point for 
larger things. They are planning for a great 

. meeting this summer. 

S. R. Lewis, of Harvel, is recovering from 
at attack of appendicitis. He says the work 
there is prospering: the Ladies’ Aid gave 
an entertainment that netted them about 
$45; the parsonage will soon be remodeled; 
they are planning for a revival to begin 
Oct. 1 with Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Crabb; 
the Bible-school is growing and lacks but two 
points of being a “Front Rank School.” 

Wim. G. MeColley, Normal, is available 
for a meeting in May. Mr. MeColley was 
recently commissioned as a state evangelist 
under our society and he always holds a 
good sane meeting. 

Geo. W. Schroeder is still having additions 
at Bridgeport, another confession last Sun- 
day. 

A good brother is not sausfied with their 
offering for Illinois missions and orders 
supplies for another offering. Glad of it. 
and we will be glad to fill other orders, and 
we will print more if we run short. 

We kindly urge again that churches write 
our office concerning men whom they are 
thinking of employing, unless they are ab- 
solutely certain that the records of the men 
under consideration are clear and straight. 
It is not our desire to “butt in” and cause 
trouble, but to save the churches from having 
trouble with unworthy men. We only have a 
comparative few of the questionable kind, 
but each of them can tear up about two 
churches a year on an average. Be free to 
write us. 

J. W. Kilborn, of Mt. Canmel, has accepted 
a call to Sullivan and will move about June 
1. 

J. F. Rosborough, of Centralia, is doing 
things in building up a great Bible-school. 
There was 680 in attendance April 2, and 68 
in the men’s class. 

This is truly a Bible-school decade and 
great advance is being made in developing 
this part of the work. But may it not be 
possible that the Bible-school is sometimes 
exhalted and boosted and “rallied” until it 
overtops and over shadows the church of 
our Lord, the only divine institution for 
the salvation of men? Push the Bible-school 
work with all possible zeal, but keep the 


idea uppermost in the minds of all the 
people that the church of Christ is the 
biggest and best institution in the world 


and nothing can ever outshine 1t. 

Harry M. Barnett is in a meeting at 
Creal Springs with prospects for a good 
work. In May he will hold a tent meeting 
with E. E. Hartley at Lewis’ Chapel in Ver- 
milion County. He is open for June. Harry 
is alright and delivers the goods. * Address 
him at 703 W. Clay St., Clinton, Ill. 

Jesse E. Story is in a meeting at Keyes 
port assisted by J. E. Stout, with large audi- 
ences and a number of additions. Stout is 
Story 8 assistant pastor at Mulberry Grove. 
Nineteen have been added in the short 
time W. H. Kern has been at Cisne and the 
work is greatly revived. 

C. B. Dabney has been employed for another 
year at Boston Chapel for half time. Mr. 
Dabmey has part time not taken. He is a 


most worthy man and ought to be kept 
Address him at Barry. 


busy. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The country and village churches should 
identify themselves more closely with the 
interests and progress of the rural com- 
munities where they are. The church at 
Mackinaw and the Bell Ridge Church in 
Edgar County have both recently allowed 
their church buildings to be used _ for 
farmers’ institutes, with exhibits of corn, 
poultry, sheep, ete., making the church a 
real and practical factor in the upbuilding 
of rural life. A church building should be 
dedicated to be used in the interest of the 
whole community in various ways, not for 
sermons and Bible-school only. The country 
church problem would be greatly simplefied 
if the village and country preachers and 
members would get hold of this broader view 
and make a practical effort to identify the 
church with all the interests of the commun- 
ity in social, intellectual, imdustrial and 
domestic life, as well as being a strong 
religious influence. : 

Do not fail to attend the Village and Coun- 
try Church Conference to be held at Stanford, 
April 24 and 25. The program was published 
in all the papers last week and is an ex- 
cellent one. This is one of the livest ques- 
tions before us today_and one of the most 
worth while. It has been said many times 
that our country churches are dying, and 
that is too true. The Stanford conference 
aims to help get at the cause and let those 
who have made a special study of the prob- 
lem tell us how to apply the proper remedy 
Lodging will be furnished free and meals 
ean be had at the usual prices. Write Bro. 
N. H. Robertson that you are coming, and 
take with you a small offering from your 
church to help defray the advertising ex- 
penses. Also take a few of your wide- 
awake laymen with you and let them see and 
study the situation, and when you return 
home they will help you apply the good 
suggestions. 

Geo. J. Bramel’s meeting at Johnston City 
had resulted in 15 additions at last report. 
They want a minister at once. 

On Easter F. W. Burnham, Prelate of the 
Knights Templar of Springfield, deliver] 
the Easter address to an assembly of 1,000 
Knights of the city and surrounding towns. 

The Field Secretary will dedicate the church 
at Minier on May 14, and on the 2Ist he 
will dedicate the $14,000 church called the 
Antioch Church, near Rossville. 

The church and Bible-sehool at Hudson 
gave a splendid Easter entertainment, “Res. 
surrection Rays,” Sunday night to an over- 
flowing house. There was a good collection 
for the N. B. A. 

Just have word that H. J. Hostetler has 
accepted a call to Newman, and begins at 
once. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

J. FRep JONES, Fretp SECRETARY. 
W. D. Deweese, Orrice Sec’y-Treas. 


Beardstown 


Our meeting of four weeks at this place 
closed with ten conversions and nine other 
additions. The attendance was good through 
it all and the interest fine. The church was 
incorporated and money raised to buy the 
German M. E. Church building or rather to 
fmake the first payment on it, the amount 
raised being $1,240. 

C. W. Ross, fifth district evangelist, or- 
ganized the church last fall and G. W. Mor- 
ton was called to serve it, the Morgan County 
Bible-schools furnishing the money to sup- 
port. Brother Morton is a steady, careful 
minister, doing his work well and with good 
judgment, and it was wise that he and his 
good wife were brought to the city. 

Ministers A. M. Hale, Macomb, and Fred 
Nichols, Table Grove, came over to cheer us 
on and Wm, Hipsley,; also of Table Grove 
came to beam on us. 

Elmer E. Rice, Dixoy, led the singing and 
he did it well. He is a modest, manly young 
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man, kind in manner and of good judgment, 
and he is a fine leader and soloist. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
J. Frep Jones, SECRETARY. 





Chicago 





By Vaughan Dabney. 

At the morning service of the Sheffield 
Ave. Church, Dr. I. N. McCash will be the 
chief speaker. 

On Easter Sunday there were 17 additions 
at Jackson Boulevard Church, 16 of them by 
confession. 

J. DeWitt Hull, pastor of the Metro- 
politan, reports the work there as progress- 
ing. He recently closed a short meeting 
assisted by his brother. ° 

At the regular Wednesday evening ser- 
vice at the Hyde Park Church the 19th, 
Prof. W. D. McClintock gave an interesting 
review at Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” to an 
appreciative group. 

Basil Keusseff, our Russian missionary, re- 
ports that already he has trained up a 


helper. This young Russian is able to 
teach the classes and even to conduct a short 
religious service in the absence of Mr. 
Keusseff. 


The executive committee of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement held the First Anniver- 
sary Supper Saturday p. m., April 22, at 
the Auditorium Hotel to receive the report of 
the work accomplished and to discuss a plan 
of work for the coping year. 


On Sunday afternoon, Apr. 30, at 3:30 p. 
m. the regular quarterly convention of the 
Chicago Disciples will be held at the First 
Methodist Church, Washington and Clark. 
Dr. I. N. MeCash, of the Home Society will 
speak; also several of our Chicago laymen. 
Churches are urged to bring an unusually 
large delegation and group themselves 
around the church standards. 


At the open meeting of the Chicago Chris- 


tian Business Men’s Association on Apr. 
17, a motion was passed relative to 
offerings for city missions. The substance 
of ‘the motion was that the associa- 
tion should set a higher goal to reach. 


Some proposed an aim of $4,000 this next 
year for city missions; others $10,000. The 
matter was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of representatives from the association, 
the C. C. M. S. and the ministerial associa- 
tion. The report of the committee will be 
given the next quarterly rally. 


One cannot but notice the number of 
special Sundays that are being observed 
among the Chicago churches. First there 
was Arbitration Day, then comes in rapid 
succession Tuberculosis Sunday, Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement Sunday, and special 
observance by Sunday services of the Ter- 
centenary of the King James Version. ‘I'he 
observance of these’ many and varied special 
Sundays instead of weakening the local work, 
because of their enlarging influence are bene- 
ficial in the highest sense to the welfare of 
the local church. 


In the Inter-denominational section of 
the April Messenger, the monthly church 
magazine of the churches in Chicago, 0. F. 
Jordan interprets in an interesting manner 
the religious movements in Chicago. Mr. 
Jordan calls attention to the following move- 
ments of interest in this city: “The Suburban 
Chureh conference at Morgan Park.” “The 
Revival of Missionary Interest as a result of 
the Laymen’s Conference.” “The proposed 
half-million dollar church building of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church where John 
Timothy Stone is. pastor.” “Lhe moral issues 
in the eity election;” “The Sunday evening 
club; and “The great missionary church of 
the Disciples at Hyde Park.” 
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THE CHURISTIAN 


ORGANIZED SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


BY L. 0. LEHMAN. 


The year following my graduation from 
Eureka College I was sent as a delegate to 
the Illinois State Sunday-school Convention. 
The gathering was to me a spiritual feast, 
but all the time I was as a stranger in a 
strange land. I was able to locate just two 
other disciple preachers and they were un- 
knowns like myself Conditions have 
changed materially in the last nine years 
and yet I have never ceased to wonder that 
a people whose one great plea is for Chris 
tian union have given so little attention to 
the opportunities afforded for the advance- 
ment of their cause in organized Sunday 
school work. During the present year | 
have been acting as Home Visitation Super 
intendent of the Ford County Sunday-schoo! 
Association and in that capacity have or- 
ganized and conducted a house-to-house visi- 
tation of the homes of the county. This 
work has impressed me more than ever with 
the opportunities for advancing the unity 
of God’s people through the medium of In- 
terdenominational Sunday-school organiza- 
tions. Following are some of the items that 
seem to me worthy of consideration: 


An Already-existing Unity. 

I, Organized Sunday-school work pre 
sents an already-existing unity which ought 
to be cultivated for the sake of greater unity. 
Christian union will never be brought about 
by arguments or discussions. These are the 
very things that have been dividing us. 
Christian people must become acquainted, 
learn to know each other intimately, and 
come to love each other before there can be 
any real hope for further unity. Any oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of these things 
ought therefore to be embraced by those 
who are interested in unity. This is just 
the opportunity afforded by the organized 
Sunday-school work. It is a union of Chris- 
tian people for the ministry of teaching the 
Word of God. Note the words, “a union of 
Christian people.” I use them advisedly 
as against the idea of a federation of de- 
nominations. In the inner circles of the 
organization care is taken to see that the 
various religious bodies are fairly repre- 
sented. but aside from this the thought of 
denominationalism does not enter the work 
of the organization. The question is never 
asked, What church do you represent? It 
is sufficient that all are citizens of the King- 
dom. T have known of W. B. Jacobs for 
ten or fifteen years and thought I knew what 
his church affiliations were until a few days 
ago when, upon inquiry, I discovered I was 
entirely wrong. The unit in the organized 
Sunday-school work is the individual dis- 
ciple who is interested in the ministry of 
teaching the Word. This is the divine unit 
(John 15) and therefore I contend that we 
have here a practical, present case of Chris- 
tian union. Moreover, the spirit of union is 
here, for only men of the broadest spiritual 
vision are given any place in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

A Present Practicability. 

It should also be remembered that this is 
the only union that seems at present prac- 
ticable. Union Sunday-schools are far sim- 
pler propositions than union churches. Peo- 
ple who have scruples against uniting with 
a different church have no such scruples 
against uniting with the Sunday-school of 
that church. Our recent church census in 
Ford County reveals that there are many 
people living in the county who are not in 
touch with active church life because the 
church of their choice is not present in their 
community. Yet many of these are enrolled 
in the Bible schools of their communities 
So that our proposition resolves itself into 
this: Our Lord left to his church two min- 
istries, preaching and teaching. We want 
to see his disciples united in both these min- 


istries. At present we seem unable to unite 
them in the ministry of preaching, but they 
will unite in the ministry of teaching. Sure- 
ly the way to the larger unity is through 
the cultivation of the present unity. People 
who study the Word of God together will 
eventually be ready for a closer fellowship. 

The success of any plan of Christian union 
will probably depend much on local condi- 
tions. The people of the same community 
will be the cnes who must live and work 
together and make or mar the union. It is, 
therefore, vital that the spirit of unity should 
be nurtured locally. The organized Sunday- 
school work- is practically the only agency 
that brings the Christian people of a com- 
munity together for a divine ministry. It 

















Rev. L. O. Lehman. 


is a splendid opportunity, therefore, for all 
believers in union. 
The Proper Objective. 

II. Organized Sunday-school work fur- 
nishes the proper objective for unity—“The 
Kingdom of God,” rather than “Our Church.” 
Christian union must be a dream until the 
people become more interested in the salva- 
tion of the community or the race than in 
the upbuilding of one individual church. 
The tendency of all organized Sunday-school 
work is in this direction. Its conventions 
bring together members of all religious bodies 
so that each speaker reveals the secrets of 
his success not to his own people alone but 
to competing religious neighbors as well. 
Some phases of the organized work compel 
people to work for the religious interest of 
the whole community. As for instance our 
house-to-house visitation. Such a work is 
not possible to people of sectarian spirit. 
Those who go out to visit the homes must 
forget their religious affiliations and work 
as sincerely for the neighboring school or 
church as for their own. Otherwise the 
plan defeats itself. Any work that com- 
mands such a broad interest in God’s King- 
dom ought to attract the people who are 
interested in union. 

Scope Enhances Its Value. 

III. The very scope of the organized work 
makes practical the objective mentioned 
above, and enhances its value for unity. It 
has pushed out the walls of the school until 
there is a place for all human beings from 
the cradle to the grave, irrespective of age, 
duties, or physical condition. By its house- 
to-house visitation work it unites all the 
people to spy out the whole community for 
the sake of reaehing the last man and woman 
and bringing them to the place provided for 
them. By its graded lessons and organized 
classes it makes its evork so effective and 
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efficient as to draw all classes under its ig- 
fluence. For what ‘better instrumentality 
for the promotion of Christian union can we 
hope than is found in an organization that 
proposes the salvation of the whole com- 
munity by the united efforts of all the 
Christian people of the community through 
the teaching of the divine Word? 
Facts of Division Revealed. 

IV. Unintentionally, perhaps, the meth- 
ods of the organized work furnish the op- 
portunity to reveal the actual facts of divi- 
sion and so create a conscience for unity. 
For instance in our home visitation in Ford 
County it has been shown that one township 
has six churches, but seventeen churches are 
represented in the preferences of the people; 
another has five churches, with thirteen repre- 
sented in the preferences: another six. with 
fourteen represented in the preferences; ete. 
9.3 per cent of all the families connected 
with the churches in the townships whose 
statistics have been tabulated are divided 
in church relationship. The publication of 
such facts will surely create a desire for 
greater unity in the minds of the people 
and hasten the day when it can be brought 
about. 

But what of all this? Are not our people 
supporting the organized Sunday-school 
work? They are doing very well, but there 
are larger opportunities in this service. I 
suggest two things: 

A New Motive. 

I. We need a new motive for our relation 
to this work. We need to give ourselves 
enthusiastically to it for the sake of our 
plea and help to work all these plans. Many 
of the above suggestions are based upon the 
ideals of the organization. Not all havé been 
realized. Not all counties have made a 
house-to-house visitation, not every school 
has graded lessons or organized classes, not 
every Sunday-school worker has any con- 
scious relation to this organized work. We 
ought to work intelligently for the realiza- 
tion of all these plans, accept responsibilities 
where given us, work faithfully in the ranks 
where that is our lot and by our sweet 
Christian spirit and broad Christian sympa- 
thies convince the skeptical that it is 
possible for Christian people to have inter- 
ests outside their own church or school. 
And we ought to do it to help answer our 
Master’s prayer for the unity of His dis- 
ciples. 

What Is Our Duty? 

II. I put my second suggestion in the 
form of a question. Has not the time come 
when we ought to recognize the “union” 
significance of this work by discontinuing our 
own State Sunday-school Conventions in 
vor of the Interdenominational organizations 
We cannot hope to present a program that 
will compare with theirs. Our people will be 
gainers, not losers, in the practical value of 
the,convention to them. And it might be 
that such a recognition of the State Sunday- 
school Association as an instrumentality for 
the promotion of union by a people com- 
mitted to a plea for union would have & 
significance that would mean much to the 
cause we love. When full Christian union 
comes, will we still have our conventions of 
what were formerly our churches? Why, 
then, continue our Sunday-school conventions 
in the face of so real a unity in the mine 
istry of teaching? 

Gibson City, Ill. 

If I knew you and you krew me— 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendliness: 

Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 

Tf I knew you and you knew me. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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[Church Life 


—Every attendant at the Congress will 
make himself a missionary of the Congress 
idea. Next spring should find at least 
five hundred at the Kansas City meeting. 





—The May offering is the next thing on the 
program. 1911 should be a great year for 
American missions. 


—Take the offering on the first Sunday. 
If it rains that day take it again the follow- 
ing Sunday. If any member is absent give 
him a chance, personally, to have a part in 
bringing America to Christ. 


—The writer of the Ohio Secretary’s Letter 
on page 21 of last week’s issue is awarded the 
prize for best news item. He will please 
accept this statement as due notification and 
indicate at once by postal card which of the 
following books he prefers: 


1. New Testament Theology, by Henry C. 
Sheldon. Macmillian, $1.50 net. 

2. The Truth of Christianity, by W. H. 
Turton. Putman, $1.25 net. 

3. Christian Unity in Effort, by Frank J. 
Firth, Lippincott, $1.50 net. 

4. The Right to Believe, by Eleanor Row- 
land, Houghton Mifflin, $1.50net. 


H. J. Loken is holding a meeting at San 
Jose, California. 


A men’s club has been organized at the 
Central Church, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Charles E. McVay, of Hardy, Neb., will 
sing in a meeting at Tonkawa, Okla., be- 
ginning April 30. 


W. H. Bagby reports a daily increase in 
the interest of the work at West Side Church, 
San Francisco, Calif. Four united with the 
church on April 9. 


Richard and Elbert Martin began a meet- 
ing at Smithville, Texas, Apr. 17. They 
report good progress in the work at Sweet- 
water, Texas. 


Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Youngstown, 
Ohio reports a triumphant Easter Sunday 
with twenty-two confessions and a Sunday- 
school attendance of 805. 


The Men’s Brotherhood of Central Church, 
Marshalltown, Ia., were entertained recently 
by a similar organization of the Methodist 
Chureh of that place. 


The annual district convention of the 
churches of northern Ohio was held Apr. 12 
in Franklin Cirele Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. H. Miller, of Buffalo, N. Y., was the 
principal speaker. 


The ministerial institute of the Kansas 
churches was held this year at Central 
Church, Wichita, Kan., April 11-13. E. L. 
Powell, pastor of First Church, Louisville, 
Ky., gave the principal address. 


More than $3,500 has been subscribed in 
excess of the required $100,000 to redeem the 
Pledge of R. A. Long towards the hospital 
endowment. The site for the hospital has 
not vet been selected. 


Claris Yeuell, who is serving the church 
at Paulding, Ohio, for the second year, 
has accepted a unanimous call to continue 
his services. Mr. Yeuell has recently or- 


ganized a boy’s brigade with thirty-five 
members, 


During the first three weeks of Charles 
Reign Scoville’s meeting at Enid, Okla., 
714 were added. 


Mr. and Mrs. Scoville 








spent one evening at El Reno, Okla. during 
the meeting, resulting in thirty-four acces- 
sions. 


L. C. Brink of Hamilton, Ind., has re- 
signed his pastorate there to accept the 
work at Garrett, Ind. This church at Gar- 
rett was organized with twenty-seven mem- 
bers, and in three years grew to 257 under 
the leadership of O. L. Hull. 


R. H. Crossfield, who recently concluded a 
meeting with nine of the churches at Los 
Angeles, Calif., has begun a meeting with 
A. C. Smither, at the First Church in 
that city. Large audiences are attending 
and there have been a number of additions. 


A site has been purchased by the congrega- 
tion’ of Grandview Church, Kansas City, 
Kan:, and a church to cost $30,000 will be 
built, with special facilities for Sunday-school 
and institutional work. B. E. Stover is 
pastor of this church which began a year ago 
as a mission. 


A union prayer-meeting service was held 
on Friday, Apr. 14, at the First Church, 
Hannibal, Mo., the pastor, G. A. Campbell, 
presiding. Talks were given by the pastors 
of the Baptist Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches, the subject being “The Last 
Seven Words of Jesus on the Cross.” 


About one hundred and fifty delegates from 
out of the city were registered at the union 
Sunday-school convention recently held at 
Manila, P. I. This was the first union con- 
vention ever assembled there, and a_per- 
manent organization was effected, which will 
hold annual conventions. 


The services at Newton, Ia., were given 
over to a C. W. B..M. jubilee rally on April 
13. Miss Annette Newcomer, state secretary, 
and Mrs. Anna B. Atwater were among the 
speakers. ‘The local organization will sup- 
port Miss Minnie Johnson. as a living-link 
in the foreign field. 


W. H. Allen, for five years pastor of 
Jackson Street Church, Muncie, Ind., has 
accepted the pastorate of one of our churches 
at Melbourne, Australia, and will preach his 
farewell sermon the last Sunday in June. 
Mr. Allen has had a very successful pastorate 
at Muncie, and his resignation is the cause of 
much regret to his congregation. 


As a result of the recent evangelistic 
services at the First Church, Fresno, Calif., 
thirty-four have united with the church. The 
goodly sun of $673.45 has been given to 
foreign missions. Ray O. Miller is minister 
of this congregation which supports Mrs. 
Wilson at Bolenge and the Clovis Church at 
home. 


The Sunday-school at Pickering, Mo., gave 
a good program on Easter and reached the 
high water mark in attendance, 240 being 
present. A splendid offering of $45 was 
received for the Benevolent Association. In 
the evening the pastor, Fred M. Lindenmeyer, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon to the 
high school students. 


Passion Week was celebrated at the First 
Church, Fresno, Calif., with services each 
evening. The pastor, Ray O. Miller, spoke on 
the following subjects: “The Triumphal 
Entry;” “The Book of Life;” “And the Door 
Was Shut;” “The Incarnation:” “Serenity ;” 
“The Blood Covenant;” “What is Death?;” 
“Decision” and “Hope Born Anew.” 


Aetna Street Church, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
making excellent progress under-the leader- 
ship of J. W. Leonard. During the past 
month there were twenty-five additions to t_e 
church. On Easter Sunday the Sunday- 
school had an enrollment of 330, with a col- 
leetion of $25.50. An Easter bazaar held 
the previous week cléared $150. 
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On a recent Sunday evening the brother- 
hood of the church at Manhattan, Kan. took 
charge of the service. Members of the 
brotherhood gave addresses on the follow- 
ing subjects: “How May the Church Appeal 
to Strong Men?” “The Right of a Boy to 
the Example and Counsel of a Christian 
Father;” ‘Christianity an Appeal to Hero- 
ism”. 


A fellowship meeting of the various Dis- 
ciple churches of Washington, D. C., was 
heid recently at Vermont Avenue Church. 
The meeting was held to promote the general 
welfare of the churches and fo give the 
members an opportunity to become acquainted 
and exchange greetings. The affair was a 
success in every way and it was decided to 
hold three meetings during the year. 


Although seven years since excavations 
were begun, Temple Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., has just been finished. The building of 
brick and concrete has cost $25,000 and con- 
tains an auditorium seating five hundred 
persons, besides reading, reception and dining 
rooms. At the dedicatory services, April 30, 
the pastor, J. M. Crutcher will be assisted by 
Geo. H. Combs, pastor of the Independence 
Boulevard Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Jay Elwood Lynn, who has been upon a 
leave of absence from the Central Chris- 
tian Church at Pueblo, Colo., for the past 
five months, upon a recent visit to the church 
presented again his resignation, which the 
church refused to accept last fall. It is 
his decision to remain in country life en- 
vironment for two or three years to com- 
pletely rebuild his nervous strength. He 
has accepted a call to the S. L. W. Ranch 
Church near Greelye, Colo. This is an ideal 
country church with some fine souls in it. 
The church contemplates at once building a 
country home for its minister upon a good 
sized plot of land in a beautiful location. 
A. L. Ward for several years pastor at 
Boulder was given the unanimous call of 
the church at Pueblo, without the usual 
trial visit, and will begin work about June 
Ist. J. E. Findley’s work as supply during 
the winter was most efficient and was hearti- 
ly appreciated by the Centra] Church. 


The week preceding Easter was observed 
at Richmond, Va., by the observance of an 
inter-brotherhood week of prayer, services 
being held daily from 12:30 to 1:00 and 
from 6:30 to 7:00 p. m. One of the leaders 
was O. A. Hawkins, a prominent layman of 
the Seventh Street Church, who took for his 
topic the great intercessory prayer of Jesus 
for the unity of his followers and said in 
part: “The Christian world has been engaged 
for more than a century in trying to carry 
the gospel to the heathen. To many lands 
and much people it has been as a ‘great light,’ 
but the heathen of the East has been busy 
doing some thinking for himself, and has 
discovered our inconsistencies. The heathen 
are yet babes in the Christian religiou, but 
they are teaching us the lesson we so sadly 
need to learn, that the coming of the kin- 
dom is being delayed by divisions among the 
followers of Christ. Yet in reality, there are 
not any fundamental differences in the evan- 
gelical denominations. The time, has come 
when it must be said, if we mean to do any- 
thing about it at all, that no man or body of 
men has the right to say that any one set 
form of baptism or the acceptance of aposto- 
lie succession, or the historic episcopate, or 
certain detailed ecclesiastical expressions and 
rights, that all or any one of these is 
essential to the fundamental idea of the 
Christian religion. Let us remember the 
words of the great apostle to the Gentiles: 
‘For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.’ ” 
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Claire L. Waite, formerly pastor of First 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis.. has been called to 
the pulpit at Green Bay, Wis. 


J. J. Tisdall, pastor of Wilson Avenue 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, has closed a three 
weeks meeting with home forces, with forty- 
six additions. 


Work is soon to be begun on the new 
edifice of West Walnut Street Church, Port- 
land, Ind. A brick and stone structure is 
planned, to cost about $15,000. 


Howard G. Connelly has begun his pas 
torate at Grand Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Connelly was recently called to 
this congregation from Ardmore, Okla., to 
succeed T. J. Dow, who resigned recently. 


James W. Brown was ordained recently 
to the Christian ministry at Sterling Place 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Brown came 
from the Methodist communion. Easter 
audiences large and great offering, and one 
young man was baptized. 


Lowell S. McPherson has concluded his 
meeting with W. S. Lowe, pastor of Central 
Church, Kansas City, Kan. Large audiences, 
taxing the capacity of the auditorium, at- 
tended the meetings, and the whole church 
was greatly blessed and uplifted by the 


spirituality of his message. 


George B. Evans has just accepted a call 
for a fourth year of service with the Chris- 
tian Church of Chagrin Falls, Ohio. DeLoss 
Smith gave @ recital in the Chagrin Falls 
Ghurch, April 11. The Sunday-school craised 
over seventeen dollars at ‘their exercises 
Easter Sunday. The Sunday-school is now 
in a contest with Chardon, Ohio. 


Harry G. Hill began his fifth year with the 
Third Church, Indianapolis, the first Sunday 
in April. The occasion was celebrated by 
the entire congregation adopting resolutions 
of praise and pledges of renewed loyalty to 
the pastor. A handsome floral tribute was 
given him by the Business Men’s Bible Class. 
The audiences in the new building are the 
largest in the history of the church. 


First Church, Hutchinson. Kan., with a 
membership of 1,200 has divided its terri- 
tory into forty-five districts, so that the 
problem of pastoral work may be simplified. 
Each district. will be in charge of a super- 
intendent who will report cases of sickness, 
changes of address and visit new families 
moving into their district, thus enabling the 
church to keep in. touch with the members 
in every section of the city. 


We have the following good report from 
Jefferson City, Mo.: Yesterday was our 
third Lord’s day with this congregation. Had 
a fine day throughout. In the Bible-school 
were 200 present with an offering of $157.12. 
The services were well atténded. We have 
one of the best choruses in Missouri of its 
size about twenty voices and as loyal to the 
church as people can be. We are delighted 
with the prospects of this new field and hope 
for great things. May we have an interest in 
your prayers as we labor in this most strate- 
A. R. Liverett, Minister. 


Easter was a joyful day with the First 
Church of Joplin, Mo. The Philharmonic 
orchestra, consisting of thirty pieces fur- 
nished the music with a large chorus. The 
pastor, G. J. Chapman, preached a sermon 
on the “Glorious Resurrection.” At the eve- 
ning hour J. W. Baker, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, formerly of Joplin gave an address on 
American missions under the auspices of the 
A. C. M. 8. The First Church justly loves 
Mr. Baker and wishes him every success in 
his important work as superintendent - of 


gic field. 


missions in western Washington. 


Charles C. Wilson and the First Chureli, 
Milwaukee, have just conctuded a series of 
meetings in which they were assisted by 
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Made from cream of tartar derived 
solely from grapes, the most deli- 
cious and healthful of all fruit acids. 








Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Kendall as leaders of 
song. The conception of the services as set 
forth by the advertising indicates that the 
social note, so lacking in popular evangelism, 
was prominent without any aluring of the 
evangelical note. Many strangers came to 
the services from night to night, drawn 
by the special advertising put out. “The 
dominant idea,” says Mr. Wilson, “was not 
to get the people to help the church, but to 
get the church tu help -the people by amin- 
istering sunshine and -sympathy and the 
grace of Christ.” Mark. Wayne Williams, 
pastor of the Second Church and the “Mark 
Wayne” of The Christian Century’s Junior 
Pulpit, spoke to children each evening for 
three minutes. About fifty persons were 
added to the church and much seed sown. 


The annual business meeting held recently 
at the Union Church in Monroe, Wis., shows 
its affairs to be in a flourishing condition. 
The membership is now 140, and since the 
beginning of the pastorate. of Cecil J. Arm- 
strong the audiences have steadily increased 
There is no outstanding indebtedness and the 
treasurer’s report shows a good balance. 
The need of a new edifice is recognized by 
the members, and when the matter waa 
brought up at the business meeting. much 
enthusiasm was manifested, and it is hoped 
that the building project may soon be under 
way. The congregation feels much encour- 
aged by the commendation received from a 
number of persons who are not members of 
the church, but who have promised their 
support and co-operation along the lines of 
progress and improvement laid out. 


Wm. J. Lockhart, who recently dedicated 
the new church at North English. Iowa, 
speaks enthusiastically of the pastor, Frank 
W. Sutton, and his congregation, and gives 
the following report of the service: “This 
is a rural community, the church drawing its 
strength largely from the country. The peo- 
ple are progressive and have built a church 
that rivals anything I know of in a town 
of 1,000 people. The building cost $13,000 
and there was yet needed on the day of dedi- 
cation $6,400. Amid great enthusiasm the 
people contributed over $7,000 and would 
have given more had I not told them we 
had enough. The afternoon was given over 
to a fellowship meeting and at the evening 
service nineteen more people responded to 
the gospel invitation, making over one hun 
dred during the meeting. The new converts 
pledged over $480 to the current expense 
fund for the coming year.” 


G. I. Hoover, pastor of West Street Church, 
Tipton, Tnd., sends the following annual re- 
port: Money raised: Through general fund 
of the church, $3,054.80; through auxiliary 
societies of the fongregation, $1,508.25; 


for mis- 
nu mney 


through building fund. $2,489.50; 
sions, $261.72. Total amount of 
raised by the church and its auxiliary so- 
cieties, less duplications, $6,338.17. Added to 
the church during the year, 286 persons-—24 
at regular services and 261 at special evan: 
gelistic services. Of this number 181 were 
added upon confession of faith, 80 by letter 
and statement frem the fellowship of our 
own churches and 24 as immersed believers 
from “the -feliewship of other religious com- 
munions. The present enrolled resident mem- 
bership of the church is 831. of whom 769 
live in Tipton county; 351 persons have been 
added to the church during the two years of 
the present ministry. During the past year 
the minister preached 85 sermons, made 5 
special addresses, conducted 30 funerals, and 
officiated at 13 weddings. 


Joplin, Missouri 

The annual convention of the Missouri 
Christian Missionary Society, Third Distriet, 
is soon here. This annual gathering includ- 
ing 31 counties and representing 2,500 dis- 
ciples in southwest Missouri, meets in the 
First Church, Joplin, Mo., May 1, 2 and 3. 
Prominent preachers, educators and workers 
of Missouri and also several of our inter 
national workers will be present and appear 
on the program. Lodging and breakfast will 
be free and dinner and supper served for 25 
cents per meal. If expecting to attend this 
convention you would send me your name mM 
advance it would be of great assistance to 
me in providing entertainment. Let every 
church with its various departments of the 
district be well represented at this conven 
tion. On the evening of May 3, the men will 
enjoy a banquet together and be addressed by 
specialists." We feel that no one can well 
Hora to miss this great spiritual feast 
Hasten all your preparations and come. The 
convention is, “at hand.” 
G. J. CHAPMAN, MINISTER, First CHURCH. 

301 Connor St. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 

(Continued from page 17.) 
back, to not only one, but many times when 
he was made to feel the sting of contempt of 
his fellows in the store, in the office or ™ 
the shop because he dared defend the right 
and oppose perhaps only silently the wrong. 
But we do well to remember that such was 
the experience of our Lord and of his apostles. 
Yea, it has been the experience of righteous 
souls in every age and it will be ours. But 
such is the price which all true spirits 
must pay. Indeed. “Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persetute you and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for his sake.” 


/ 
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Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


Miss Kate Gault Miller will be associated 
with Miss Emma Lyon in the Women’s Col- 
lege, Nankin, China, until some one else is 
gent out to take that position. 


M. B. Madden and family are preparing to 
return to Japan. They have some thought of 
going by way of Europe. They are leaving 
the eldest son in the Wharton Home in Hi- 
ram. 

There is great need of a fund of $250 to 
provide books for the Bible College in Japan. 
It may be that some one whom the Lord 
has blessed will furnish this fund for this 
purpose. This amount will buy three or 
four times as many books in Japan as in 
America. 

The church in Southampton, England, 
needs a man for its pulpit. That church has 
a fine building and it needs a strong man as 
its minister. 


The society has bought a home for Miss 
Alma Favors, of Lu Cheo Fu, at a cost of 
$1,500. Miss Favors is doing a remarkable 
work among the women of that city. She 
has never had a home of her own. From 
this time forth she will have a place to which 
she can invite the women in large numbers 
to visit her. She will haye a place in which 
special meetings for women can be held. 


Dr. FE. I. Osgood reports five days Bible 
Institute held at Chu Chow, China. A. E. 
Cory, of Nankin, was present and assisted. 
Two or three from each of the outstations 
were present and made use of pencils and 
paper. The evening mass meetings were 
of an evangelistic nature. The speakers 
discussed such questions as “Gambling and 


Its Cure.” “Street Morals” and “Street 
Cleaning.” The evangelist Shi spoke on 
gambling. It was a great addrese. Shi and 


Chen later went up to a couple of out- 
stations and held short meetings at two 
places and baptized three. Shi came home 
with an attack of pleurisy, but is nearly 
well now. He is a marvellous man and it 
is wonderful how the Christians sit at his 
feet and obey his orders. 


The hospital at Chu Chow growing 
slowly. O. G. Hertzog is helping with the 
plans and giving much counsel. It will ac- 
commodate about forty-five patients. 

W. R. Hunt is going from Wuhu to Chu 
Chow. Chu Chow was his former home. He 
knows all the people in that part of China. 


1s 


Alfred W. Place writes: “I think Japan 
has the greatest appeal of any mission 
field in the world and if properly presented 
would win the support of men of business 
who have real Christian vision. Right now 
is the crisis in Japan. There is a ferment 
on here that makes it a Christian oppor- 
tunity. There never has been such an oppor- 
tunity in Christian history. There has been 
a laymen’s union movement inaugurated in 
Japan that means much for Christian union 
here.” 

H. C. Saum writes: “I baptized a low 
caste man last night. He is the first of 
his caste to come out here. He is opposed 
by his relations and by his wife. He has 
been a learner for some time. We attended a 
mela or camp meeting for a week. This 
was the third year for this one. It was 
Participated in by the five missions in this 
district. Two days were for conferences 
with the converts and the missionaries. These 
free discussions are very helpful. There were 
between twelve and fiteen nundred present, 
most of whom are Christians.” 


Dr. C. C. Drummond, of Harda, India, 
reports that the plague still prevails there, 
but is confined almest entirely to the south- 
eastern part of the town. In the western 


_ desert. 
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part people are returning to their homes. 
We are hoping that conditions will be normal 
soon. 

Dr. Drummond reports the birth of a 
daughter on the 20th of March. Two of the 
older children are in school at Landur. 

©. E. Benlehr, of Damoh, India, writes: 
“We are well and busy. The hot season is 
just beginning, and tae boys are having 
their school examinations. Four of them go 
to High school this year, and a number will 
teach. They have been & great help in the 
Damoh work the past year. Seven have 
taught regularly. STEPHEN J. Corey, 

Cincinnati, O. See’y 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


I like the program of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. It is clear, definite 
and practical—$1,000,000 by the opening of 
the Panama Canal in 1915, 1,000 new 
churches and 1,000 missionaries and evangel- 
ists. Splendid! 

Roosevelt thinks the canal should be for- 
tified. The religion of Jesus Christ erects 
the best fortifications. The new South will 
need the same old Gospel. The opening up of 
new territory in the West is opening up new 
opportunities. Denominationalism is de- 
manding a basis of Christian union to sup- 
ply the call that is coming from every quar- 
ter. It is time to show our goods, 

If we are to evangelize the 25,000,000 ap- 
portioned to us by the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement and do it within the next five 
years, we must increase our base of supplies. 

Sincerely, C. R. Hudson. 

Frankfort, Ky. 


COMMODORE PEARY AND THE NORTH 
POLE. 


Robert E. Peary was made an admiral and 
given $6,000 a year for life by the Congress 
which has just adjourned. The country ap- 
plauds this well-earned recognition of our 
great explorer. The secret of his success is 
to be found in his establishment of adequate 
supply stations; without. these he never could 
have reached “the uttermost part of the 
earth” and have returned to tell the story. 
So we will never preach our Gospel to “the 
uttermost parts of the earth” until we have 
established and adequately equipped our base 
of supplies. This is the great work of the 
American Missionary Society. Every dollar 
for American missions. means dollars for the 
conversion of the world. Therefore, let us 
bring America to Christ as the speediest 
method of bringing Christ to the entire 
world. L. N. D. Wells. 

E. Orange, N. J. 


“CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATER.” 


Albuquerque, N. M., March 20, 1911. 

One phase of home missionary work im- 
presses itself on the mind if you live in Al- 
buquerque. It is this: You are cheering and 
saving your very own. They come out here 
from Eastern churches to help reclaim the 
With mission churches established 
for spiritual rallying points, these pioneers 
are kept to the old faith and built into the 
foundations of a better and more prosperous 
day. They come out from Eastern churches 
seeking health. Albuquerque is near the 
center of the great dry district approved for 
tubercular afflictions. As our work grows 
and the ministry of our congregations be- 
comes more efficient we are better able io 
make these victims of the great white plagu> 
fee] that God has followed their ways, and 
is with them though they are far from home 
and friends. None of the donors to Home Mis- 
sions can tell how soon they may be im- 
pelled to thank God for direct benefits re- 
ceived therefrom by themselves or their 
loved ones. “Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
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Then remember, that as you and yours are 
strengthened by the faith in times of pov- 
erty or distress, so there are thousands of 
other here whose needs are just as great, 
in prosperity as well as in adversity. And 
still we have said nothing of our 100,000 
Mexican population in this territory and our 
several Indian tribes, all of whom are men 
such as we, among whom it is designed by 
our Lord that the Gospel should be preached. 
Hermon P. Williams. 


THE POPULOUS EAST. 


The expression, “populous East,” is not 
a figure of speech. Here is where we find 
the great bulk of our population. The enor- 
mous stream of immigrants that flows across 
the Atlantic yearly is absorbed almost en- 
tirely before it reaches the Mississippi val- 
ley. Among the special conditions that make 
the East a ripe field for our work are the 
following: The millions to be reached, the 
half-Christian foreigners, the numerous new 
centers of population constantly developing 
and the rapidly growing sentiment for Chris- 
tian union. Henry F. Lutz. 

Millersville, Pa. 


BEHOLD WISCONSIN. 

Behold a commonwealth of over 2,300,000 
people, in most part splendid, sturdy repre- 
sentatives of the race. See the resources for 
sustaining a much larger population. See 
the wonderful progress being made in mate- 
ria] and educational interests. But, alas, see 
the little progress in spiritual affairs! See 
the failure of sectism to longer meet. the 
needs of the heart. But again see the splen- 
did results of preaching Jesus, yes, and you 
will rejoice to see how eagerly He is ac- 
cepted. The Disciples have only twenty-five 
centers in which their work is planted. Let 
us see a great May offering roll in. 

Frank L. Van Voorhis, 

Green Bay, Wis. Supt. of Missions. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

A person genuinely interested in missions 
hesitates to place any one society or its 
appeal above that of another. Be it far 
from this article to make any comparisons 
that would reflect on any other work. But 





FOR SUNDAY EVENING TEA. 


One need never be at a loss for a dainty 
bite for Sunday evening tea if Graham 
Crackers baked by the National Biscuit 
Company are kept on hand. They can be 
served either with or without milk, and 
have such a pleasing taste that they are al- 
ways a delight. They contain nourishment 
in abundance, too, since they are made of 
the best of the wheat. 

One particularly good feature about these 
Graham Crackers is that the National Bis- 
cuit Company packs them in moisture and 
dust-proof packages, so that they are always 
fresh when opened, retaining their original 
flavor and crispness. Each package always 
has the well-known In-er-Seal Trade-Mark on 
either end. 


Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising taeir wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 








DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
-echool? Write for prices, care of M, Naw 
Cuewriaxn Carrorr Co. 





CHURCH CLERK: Do need church letters? 
We furnish a well des letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New Creistian 
Cawrorr Co. 








ters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 





WANTED.—Ministers and teachers for organizers. 
Pleasant, profitable work. We teach you. en are 
making $50 weekly. UNIVERSITY R ARCH EX- 
TENSION COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the fact remains that such is the strategic 
position of the United States to the whole 
world that the salvation of all distant lands 
seems to depend in a special sense upon the 
redemption of our own home land. When 
we think of the part the Disciples of Christ 
are to play in the evangelization of America 
we look at once to the American Christian 
Missionary Society as our most efficient 
agency. To this organization we pin our 
faith for a large measure of our future suc- 
cess. 

The writer speaks out of a most intimate 
acquaintance with the A. C. M. S., covering 
thirty years. Six years of that time he was 
one of the acting board of managers. The 
whole history of this missionary society has 
been good, but there never was a day when 
we could give it such absolute confidence as 
we can today. 

The May offering for Home Missions ought 
and no doubt will be a record-breaker. 

Detroit, Mich. C. J. TANNER. 


The Great Book 


Views of the Bible As Expressed By Men of 
Note. 


Huxley Calls It the National Epic. 

“Consider this great historical fact, that, 
for three centuries, this book has been woven 
into all that is noblest and best in English 
history; consider that it has become the 
national epic of Great Britain, and that it is 
as familiar to noble and simple, from John 
o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, as Tasso and Dante 
once were to the Italians; consider that it 
is written in the noblest and purest English, 
and that it abounds in exquisite beauties of 
literary form; and, finally. consider that it 
forbids the veriest hind, who never left his 
native village, to be ignorant of the existence 
of other countries and other civilizations, 
and of a great past stretching back to the 
furthest limits of the oldest nations in the 
world.” 

Hand in Hand With Civilization. 

“For more than a thousand years our 
Bible has gone hand in hand with civiliza- 
tion,” said Ooleridge, “science, and law: in 
short, with the moral and intellectual culti- 
vation of our people; always supporting, and 
often leading, the way. . Good and holy 
men, the best and the wisest of men, the 
royal spirits of all our history, have borne 
witness to the universal influence of the 
Bible, and have declared it to de, beyond 
compare, the most perfect instrument, and 
the only adequate organ, of the best mind 
and the best heart of mankind.” 


Like Music That Never Can Be Forgotten. 


“The English Bible lives on in the ear, 
like a music that can never be forgotten,” 
says Father Faber. “It is part of the na- 
tional mind: it is the anchor of the national 
seriousness. The memory of the dead passes 
into it. The most potent traditions of child- 
hood are perpetuated in its most powerful 
passages. All the griefs and trials of a man 
are hidden for him beneath its solemn words. 
All that is soft, and gentle, and pure, and 
penitent and good, speaks to him forever out 
of his English Bible.” 

Ruskin Tells of His Debt to It. 

“My mother forced me, by steady daily 

toil, to learn long chapters of the Bible by 


heart. And to that discipline—patient, ac- 
curate, and resolute—I owe, not only a 
knowledge of the Bible. but much of the 


best part of my taste in literature. I have, 
this moment, opened my oldest copy of the 
Bible, and my mother’s list of chapters, with 
which she established my soul in life, has 
just come into my hand. And, truly, this 
maternal installation of my mind in the 
Bible I count, very confidently, to have been 
the most precious and, on the whole, the one 
essential part of my whole education.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Christian Atmosphere 





A friend writing a letter on board an At- 
lantic steamship as it reached port on the 
other side said to her correspondent at home, 
‘The voyage has been without a flaw, de- 
lightful from first to last, because on board 
we have had a Christian atmosphere.” The 
phrase lingered in the thonght of the one 
who read it, lingered like music with many 
little variations and now and then a rest. 
What is, in the best sense, a Christian at- 
mosphere? 


Naturally, it is an atmosphere vitalized by 
the presence of Christ. It is not so much 
unworldly as other-worldly. Living in a 
Christian atmosphere there is no unkind 
friction, no foolish irritation and no spirit 
of contradiction. The household in which 
the atmosphere is Christian is a household 
controlled. by principle and permeated by 
love. Parents and children alike share the 
sweetness and grace, the serenity and 
strength that belong as of right in a home 
where Christ reigns. In a neighborhood set- 
tlement in New York city a framed ° .otto in 
the dining room reads: “Christ is the Mas- 
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ter of this house. We try to say no word 
that would be displeasing to Him.” A 
who grew up in a home where this atmog- 
phere was always felt, wrote above his desk 
in large letters, “What would Jesus do?” 
and tried to shape his life as an answer to 
the question. j 

In a Christian atmosphere there is good 
fellowship, and there are sure to be good 
times. Fun is not ruled out, but, on the 
contrary, is spontaneous and effervescent, 
It should go without saying that it is never 
malicious, that jests are at the expense of 
no one’s feelings, and that no shade of im 
purity or hint of profanity mars the sweet. 
ness of the hour of pleasure. 

In the Christian atmosrhere flourish plants 
of faith and impulses of love and intentions 
of helpfulness to all who need help. Not 
only to those who want help, but to those 
who need it they who dwell in the Christian 
atmosphere extend sympathy and aid. Of 
the Master it was said when he was here 
on the earth that he went about doing good. 
Of those who follow him, who are divinely 
led by lL .n along the highways and by-ways 
of life, this too should be said as a matter of 
course. ; 










































“A SQUARE DEAL” FOR AMERICAN MISSIONS 





America 
for 


Christ 


“God Wills It!” 


“a " 
teeth we 


EVANGELIZE THE HOME LAND 


BECAUSE 


1 America.is on God's Map of the World and Needs the Gospel. 
Evangelization of the World hangs on Redemption of America. 
“Physician, Heal Thyself!" is Paganism’s Response to American Missionaries. 
4. This is the Order of March in “Our Marching Orders.” 


THE GOSPEL WILL SOLVE EVERY AMERICAN PROBLEM 


The Cry of the Country. 
The Challenge of the City. 
Tre Appeal of the Prairie. 
CAN ANSWER The Prayer of the Frontier 
Prepare tor the “Every Member Canvass” in Behalf of Home Missions 
OFFERING FIRST LORD’S DAY IN MAY. 
aes =f 
$150,000 from the Churches this year will enable the 
American Christian Missionary Society 
TO 
Reinforce its 400 Heroes on the Firing Line. 


Organize One Church Each Day of Year. 
Employ Evangelists to Strengthen Missions. 


“Nothing but 
Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified” 


Establish Work for immigrants on Ellis Island. 
Enter Alaska with the Gospel. — 
Promote the Plea for Christian Union Everywhere. 


Carew Building, Opposite Fountain Square 


I. N. McCash 


GRANT K. LEWIS Secretaries 
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“There 





Remaineth 

Yet Very Much 
Land to be 
Possessed” 
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WHEN YOU WANT BOOKS — 
Send your order to us. We handle the books of all publishers, | 
at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended te 

THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 7 
goo East Fortieth Street . - - 
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